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APPLETONS’ 
Instructive Reading 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


A GRADED COURSE OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
No. 1. Book of Cats and Dogs, 


AND OTHER FRIENDS. For Little Folks. Introductory price, 17 cents. 


No. 2. Friends in Feathers and Fur, 
AND OTHER NBIGHBORS. For Young Folks. Introductory price, 30 cts, 


No. 3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins, 


AND SOME OTHERS. For Boys and Girls. Ready July 1. 


No. 4. Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, 


AND THEIR KIN. For Young People. Ready July 1. 


No. 5. Glimpses of the Animate World: 


Or, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE OF NATURAL HISTORY. For School 
or Home. Introductory price, $1.00. 


By Prof. JAMES JOHONNOT, 
Author of “ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “Geographical Reader,” “ How We Live,” etc. 


The publication of ‘‘ Appletons’ Instructive Reading-Books” marks a distinct and important advance in 
the adaptation of special knowledge and general literature to the intelligent comprehension of pupils of all 
grades of attainment. The importance of this movement, and its value to the present generation of school- 
children, can not be overestimated. 

The Natural History Series contains a full course of graded lessons for reading upon topics and in a style 
that are of the most fascinating interest to children and young people, while training them to habits of observa- 
tion and storing their minds with usefal information. 


Sample copies, for examination, will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of introductory price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Standard Texts for High Schools and Colleges. 


ALCEBRA. ANALYTICAL CEOMETRY. 
Barnes’ Ficklin’s Elements of Algebra § .75| @eck’s Analytical Geometry............... $1.25 
A model of brief and practica: expusition, For High schools and Academies. 
with abundance of examples and problems. Ohurch’s Analytical Geometry ........... 2.50 


For lower grades. The most complete work on the subject. 
Peck’s Manual of Algebra .............+- 1.10 MODERN LANCUACES. 

For High Schools and Academies. Werman’s Complete Series in French, 
Davies’ Beurdon’s 1.60 German, and Spanish. 
A thorough course for Colleges. and prices qavted upon application. 

Macnie’s <igebraic Equations. ..... 95 LATIN. 


Searing’s Virgil's Complete Works...... 1,75 


Gives attention tu equations with 
Containing six books of Acneid and the Bucol- 
irgilian 


coeflicients, Supplements any Algebra. 


ASTRONOMY. jos and Georgics, with notes and fall V 
Peck’s Popular Astrovomy.............-.: 1.20 
Scientific put popular ; brief and admirably Johnson’s Satires of 00 
illustrated. Uniform with Virgil. 
Bartlett’s Spherical Astronomy ......... 3.50 | Fohmeon’s 1,25 
A most thorough course of Astronomy in its Uniform with Virgil. 
relation to celestial mechanics. By Dr, W. MECHANICS, 


H. C. BARTLETT, late of West Point. Peck’s Elementary Mechanies............ 1.40 
CALCULUS. For Higa Schools and Academies, 


Peck’s Practical Calculus ..........-..-.. 1.25) Bartlett’s Analytical Mechanics........ 3.50 
The best elementary work. Most complete and exhaustive work; for col- 
Chaurch’s of Calculus............ 1.75 


Best college text book; used in many of the " MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


leading institutions, such as West Point, etc. Peabedy’s Moral Philesephy............ .90 
CIVIL COVERNMENT. An elementary manual for High Schools and 
systor of distinctly practical morale, iy the 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. — SCIENCES. 
Gallaudet’s International Law....... 1.00 ° 


A brief statement for High Schools, Colleges, 


Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Physics (new ed.) 1,20 
and Academies, of the laws of nations as now for 


One of the most admirable text-books 
academies and colleges. 


CEOMETRY. Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics ............ 2,50 
Pech’s Manual of 1.10 Tech- 
Geometrical principles fully treated within nolegy,. 


moderate limits. ‘Lhe best laboratory manual. 
Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry (ne ed.).... 1,60 Steele's 4 Weeks Series ‘a vols each 1.00 
New type and rewritten. Prof. J. H. VAN 4mM- eh 
RINGH Of Columbia Coll, N'Y. Practical exercises| ° popular series ever pu 
ven at the close of each book. Trigonometry and SURVEYINC.- 
ensuration revised. Clearness and precision of | Gillespie’s Roads and Railreads........ 1.75 
definition, general simplicity, judicious arrange- The best manual of road-buliding. 
ment, orderly and logicai development and compact, Van Amringe’s Davies’ Surveying ...... 1.75 
ness of form render Davies’ Legendre superior to| A thoroughly revised and modernized edition; 
any work of ite grade. nothing better in the language. 


Any of the above mentioned books sent postpaid for examination on receipt of price by 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York & Chicago. 


NEW BOOES. 


HEALTH LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. (Branns’.)' 
LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. (BRANDS’.) 


To each of these books is added a chapter on Stimulants 
and Narcotics. 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 
COMPLETE SPELLER. (GILBERT. } 
SCHOLAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 


lp If you are contemplating changes in your text-books in any grades, Primary, Grammar, Academic, or College, send for our General Catalogue. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SAN BORN, Publishers, 


743 Broadway, New York. 


? 
Meservey’s Book-keeping. Single and Double Entry. 
Meservey’s Book-keeping. 


Single Entry. 
For Grammar Schools. 
Adopted in the leading schools of New England, and extensively throughout the coustry. 
Single copy of Merservey’s Single and Entry mailed for exam on or receipt of 50 cts, ; Single 
Entry on pt oi 30 cts. 


CONCISE, AND SIMPLE IN STATEMENT, AND THOROUGHLY ADAPTED 0 BUSINESS METHODS, 


Stone’s History of England. 


With colored maps showing the successive stages of English History from the earliest od. It is written 
in an interesting style, and enaast fail to impress the most important facts on the mind of the pupil, 


Though a new book, it has been adopted ina large number of leading High Schools. Several important 
towns have the book in the last year of the Grammar School course, 


Specimen copy of Stone’s History mailed for examination on receipt of 50 cts. 


TEIOMPSON, BROWN c& CO., 28 Hawley St., Boston. 


TEH OFFICHS OF CICHRO. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN STICKNEY. 


This work is the latest addition to 


HARPER’S CLASSICAL SERIES for Schools and Colleges. 


Under the Editorial Supervision of HENRY DRISLER, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College. 
BASED UPON THE BEST AND MOST RECENT TEXTS, AND WITH NOTES ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


NOW READY. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S PINDAR. 
The Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar. With Introdu 
‘n the Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Merriam’s Herodotus. 


= Sixth and Seventh Books of Herodotus. With a Life of Herod- 

fone an Epitome of his History, a Summary of the Dialect, and Ex- 

Notes. By AuGusTuS O, MERRIAM, Ph.D., Adjunct Pro- 
of Greek in Columbia College. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Sihler’s Protagoras of Plato. 


Essay.| Th tagoras of Plato. With an Introduction, and Critical and Ex- 
Notes and Indexes. ~~ L. GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek hes Notes. By E. G, StnLER, Ph D. * sometime Fellow in 
Greek in the Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, Oloth, 75 cents. 


Stickney’s Cicero de Officiis. 


The De Officlis of Cicero. With an Introductory Essay and Commen- 
tary. By AusTIN STICKNEY, A. M formerly 
College. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


IN PRESS. + 


Lamberton’s Thucydides. 
Sicilian Expedition of Thucydides—(Books VI. and-vi} By W. A. 
LAMBERTON, Professor of Greek in Lehigh University. 

Tyler’s Homer. 


Homer's Iliad — (Books XVI,— XXIV.) By W. 8, TyLER, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Amhersé College, 


(Others sn Preparation.) 


fessor of Latin in 


63 For terms for introduction, copies for examination, etc., please address the publishers. , 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sq, N. ¥ 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 9. 


H. WALMSLEY & CO. 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


and all Accessories and Out 
fits, with every description of 

OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 

of 24 pages /ree. 

— Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
SS =, for three stamps. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
best goods e a special 
lowest in manufacture. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 

For Colleges and Schools. 
IlJustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


AO04, 1073, 71. 
Samples 


sent to 


SCHOOLS 
on application. 


SILK BANNERS ane ‘Goia” 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


+ Send for circular and price-list 
tor of DAY and SUN; 
DAV OTs 


RICHARDS & 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to cali the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock ofthe finest —_— 
and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify t state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for cngeine for Chemical Laberatories, Col- 
leges, and Scheels filled with the greatest care, promptness, and precision. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St, New York. 
12 VESEY 8°. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 


Indorsed by al! the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 
ears’ constant use by the Boards of Fducation of New York and Philade 


adelphia. 
SILICATE. BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE BOOK SLATES, BLAGK DIAMOND SLATING, 


NUM (Slated Cloth ILICATE IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of 
LAP perfect, exible Blackboard for Teachers, Worn. Thue surface is transparent, and may be applied 
upday Schools, etc. over p ve 
Manufactured onl the NEW YORE SILICA BOOK SLATE CO. (Gen’l Headgrs. for School Supplies.) 
Office and Saloon. 191 Fulton 8t., cor. Charch St., New York City. ggSend for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


IMPORTER AND 
MANU’FR, OF 


S BARCLAY 8ST. 


atalegue o sical Iustrumen High Schools and 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue ef Anatomical Moedeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, & 0O., 
GENERAL SCHOOU FURNISHERS. 


turer Largest Manufacturers in 
Paafeterae ff the United States of 


THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
TELLUREANS, 
TRIUMPH MAPS, CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS 
“PARAGON ” : 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 


CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department, 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
t@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


{9 Sond St., New Work, { A, ANDREWS CO, Arch St., Philadelphia. 


27 Franklin St., Boston. 195 Wabash Ave., Uhicago. 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package you will use no other. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston,§ 


Sia, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


a) THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 232, 351,170, Wee 
AND BIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS me WORLD, 


NCLO- MILK F00 | MeShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
For Children PAST Teething. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Relief and Cure 


The immediate use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, in the earlier stages of throat and 
lung diseases, is highly important. Every 
hour’s delay is dangerous, and may prove 
fatal. E. G. Reynolds, druggist, Dixfield, 
Me., writes: ‘Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a 
wonderful remedy. In the fall of 1875 I 
was taken with a sudden Cold, accompa- 
nied with a terrible Cough. I suffered for 
three months, grew worse all the time, and 
was threatened with Consumption. 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


was recommended to me by a neighbor, 
and had a favorable effect at once. I con- 
tinued its use until five or six bottles had 
been taken, when I was completely 
cured.” Dr. Chambers 8. Penn, Rarden, 
Scioto Co., Ohio, writes: “My wife was 
afflicted with a violent Cough, aecom- 
panied with Bleeding. Remedies usually 
prescribed in such cases failing, I resolved 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which, I 
am satisfied, saved her from Pulmonary 
Consumption.” 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CoO., 
Boom 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


8. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 


We carry a full live of their celebrated publications, 
including {Jones’ First Lessonsin Latin ; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres- 
pondence regarding these books, and assure you of 
— attention. TEACHERS contemplating a change 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these. 


We also re! a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 


OURB SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Lowest Prices. Best Work. 


FRANK WOOD, Printer. 


GIVES SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 


FINE PRINTING 


SCHOOLS s*COLLEGES, 


352 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


PRANK Woop | 
| 

| 


NKARLY OPPOSITE 
BROMVFIKLD STREET, 


FRANK WOOD, Printer. 


Full Count. 


Prompt Delivery. 


Chi for Schools, Coll 

Prices and catalogues sont free” Address 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- Baltimore, Ma. 
eal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK C0. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 


Hstey Pianos. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of ART OF TEACHING has been 


WARRANTED, Catal F 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
BINDERS 


PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND 


1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


adopted for use in the Ohio Read- 


NOW READY: 
EDUCATIONAL 


TOY MONEY 


For Schools. 
ANY DENOMINATIONS IN BULK AS 
WANTED, 


fend for special circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


601 Wassineton Boston, Mass, 


Hawley Boston, Mame. ing Circles, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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Journal 


Vol. XXII. 


BOSTON, MASS., SEPT. 8, 1885. 


No. 9. 


— 


Journal of Education. 


A WEBELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly) : 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher..................83.00 
Journal of Education and Eduecation............ 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education... 6.00 


IN GETTYSBURG. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF., 


Twas the breaking of the tempest when rebellion broke the law, 

And the fearless-hearted Lincoln raised the flaming sword of war; 
When our poets sang of freedom, and from all our northern homes 
Marched the volunteers to battle, to the sound of Union drums. 

From Vermont, from Massachusetts, came they forth, with brows of light, 
And from every state that gloried in the Union and the right, 

Till the wondering hills re-echoed to the march of armied throngs, 

And the babe was rocked to slumber to the sound of Union songs. 

Every village had its drum-call, every home its stripes and stars, 

Every city rang with echoes of its people’s loud hurrahs, 

And the northern maiden, sewing, to her country’s honor true 

Hummed her stirring “ Hail Columbia” as she drew her needle through. 


Pennsylvania’s hills were blooming; summer breezes kissed the rills, 

But still thicker than the flowers stood the white tents on the hills. 

Far toward Chambersburg and Carlisle, by the army guarded vales, 

Wound the canvas-covered wagons through the daisy-whitened dales, 

And the polished, brazen cannon in the noontide gleamed like gold; 

All was stir and preparation and the hearts of men grew bold. 

Here was Meade, and there was Reynolds; here was Howard, bold and grave, 
Here was Sedgwick, Hancock, Slocum; there was Sickles, firm and brave; 
And the country’s flag waved o’er them, with its red and white and blue, 
Like alternate stripes of sunrise set with noontide’s azure hue. 


See! the flaming battle opens! All forgot is Sinai’s law 

And the gleaming of the bayonet is the lightning flash of war. 

All the morn is wild with music of the shrieking fife and drum, 

And the sound of hosts advancing where the rushing squadrons come, 
Bugle answers echoing bugle down the thunder-shaken hills, 

And the morning birds, affrighted, dart away with sobs and trills. 

See! Killpatrick’s troops are sweeping down the hillside to the creek, 
Clouds of smoke enfold the valley and the hoarse-mouthed cannon speak. 
Brightly gleams the clashing saber, wild the hiss of leaden rain, 

Loud the deep artillery thundering down the horror-shaken plain. 
Glory! glory to the Union! How the blue lines, swelling grand, 

Surge and beat upon the gray coats, like the ocean on the strand. 


General Reynolds, he has fallen! Dash away the bitter tear! 

‘Tis a noble thing to die, boys, for a cause so grand, so dear. 

Hear the clanging chains of thraldom! Strike! oh, strike, my comrades brave, 
Tis for Right you fight, and Honor! Strike! and free the bleeding slave! 
Ha! the banner shaft is shattered, and the bearer, brave, shot through, 
Save it! wave it, boys,—the banner that can keep an army true! 

General Howard's flaming cannon flash their death-light on the plain, 
And the Thirteenth and the Sixteenth pour their volley like a rain. 

Cheer boys! cheer! the foe is wavering! Never mind the shot and shell, 
Rally, boys! when Right is sovereign, Glory leads her armies wéll. 

On, Vermont! On, Massachusetts! Every state on! firm and brave! 

On! and plant the flag of Freedom on Oppression’s cursed grave! 

Aud the brave troops of the Union, like one man, close on the foe, 

Till the Rebel ranks are scattered like a drift wind-blown snow. 


Three dark days are filled with fighting. On the third, the sunset fire 
Comes to light the earth and purge it with its heav’n enkindled pyre, 
And the birds, like sirens singing, in the calm steal back again. 

Oh, for peace, born thus in heaven, and on earth, good will fo men! 


On the field the dead are lying with their faces to the sky, 

Dead! away from home and kindred. Dead! and who hath seen them die? 
Not a tender voice to bless them in that stormy close of life, 

But the smoke of war about them, and the deafening roar of strife. 

Yet the tender peace of evening, like the Christ upon the sea, 

Now hath come to still the tempest of their stormy Galilee. 

O’er the raging waves of battle hath it brought this wondrous calm, 

And the day that man made hideous, Nature closes with a psalm. 


Round their snow-white tents, at twilight, lie the battle-weary men; 

Lee is conquered,—battle over, and sweet rest has come again. 

And they dream of home and kindred, of the little cottage, poor, 

With the morning-glories nodding in the sunshine, by the door, 

And the mother, kneeling gently, with her face upturned in prayer, 

Aad the blind old honse-dog whining for his master, on the stair. 

. the view grows dim and misty, and the cheek with tears is wet, 
or the soul may brave an army, but lt cannot brave regret, 


dan have fas, The war is over. North and South have taken hands; 
But ra ms c ountry,—one proud nation, and no slave in all the lands; 
oe names of patriot soldiers, who went down to death sublime, 

ur an everlasting lustre down the long arcades of time. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It is useless pumping on a kettle with the lid on. 
Pump, pump, pump. The pump-handle goes vigorously, 
the water pours, a virtuous glow of righteous satisfaction 
and sweat beams on the countenance of the pumper ; 
but,—the kettle remains empty, and will remain empty 
till the end of time, barring a drop or two which finds its 
vay In unwillingly, through the spout.—Rev. Edward 
Thring, in Theory and Practice of Teaching, 


— A young man wrote to the celebrated lawyer, Charles 
O’Conor, of New York, for advice as to a projected course 
of reading,—knowing that Mr. O'Conor’s experience was 
considerable, and that his advice would be of value. The 
reply was, to discourage the reading of two many books. 
The gist of the advice was to “read less and to think 
more.” Reading without reflection and deep thought is 
but a waste of time.—7'he Catholic Telegraph. 


— Prof. G. Stanley Hall, in a recent North American, 
assures us that our profession is getting upon a higher and 
surer basis; it is, he says, coming to have a recognized 
status, and to offer rewards well worthy of high ambition 
and persistent, intelligent endeavor. He says to young 
men, that “The compensations it will hold out, is holding 
out, are as satisfying, as valuable, as those of any other 
profession.” 


— President Carter of Williams Collegs says: “It is 
better, far better, that a college worship a fetish than that 
it should have no ideas. The giving up of Greek would 
lead to the lessening of the degree A. B., as is shown by 
the proposed substitutions. Greek literature contains 
canons for all literature. Liberal training,—training to 
gentlemanly, gracious, and true patriotic types comes fuller 
from the humanities than from any other source, and our 
trouble with Greek is not that we have studied it too much, 
but too little.” 


— The long vacation is almost ended; a few weeks 
more,—in some cases even a few days,—will bring back 
teachers and pupils to their accustomed places in the 
school-room and their old familiar duties. It is well at 
such epochs in the history of a school as this, that its teach- 
ers should pause and consider calmly and thoughtfully 
what defects in their own manner or methods there are, 
in what subjects their teaching has been most successful, 
in what it has been weak, what steps may be taken to 
make their strong subjects stronger and the weak ones 
vigorous and healthy.— Toronto Educational Weekly. 


— Five hundred millions of dollars went last year out 
of the pockets of the laboring people alone for intoxicating 
liquor. Within the last four years, while the depression 
has been coming on, two thousand millions of dollars came 
out of the pockets of the working people of this country. 
Turn that two thousand millions of dollars loose to-morrow 
upon your overstocked store-houses, full of musty, moth- 
eaten, mildewed, unsold goods, and they would melt like 
mist before the sun. Bright-eyed boyhood, laughing girl- 
hood, and happy woman-hood, would praise God for this 
land of plenty and this righteously ruled government.— 
Hon. Geo. W. Bain, of Kentucky, at Chautauqua. 


— The long-awaited report of the committee appointed 
by the London school board has at last been published. 
The committee have not, as was expected of them, followed 
in the track of Dr. Crichton Browne, or specially investi- 
gated the cases alluded to in his memorandum to the De- 
partment. Their conclusion is that, though there has 
been much exaggeration, there still remain a certain per- 
centage of overworked children, especially in the poorer 
districts. It is unfortunate that, for some cause which is 
not satisfactorily explained, the committee failed to secure 
the assistance of medical experts. Of course there is 
exaggeration, but we want to know how much. What is 
the proportion of healthy and unhealthy children in Lon- 
don schools? This is a question that no layman would 
pretend to answer. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee (besides drill and penny dinners) are too esoteric 
for us to notice, but there is one suggestion to the Depart- 
ment which goes to the root of the method. It is “ that 
authority be given to teachers, under supervision, to classify 
their children in different subjects according to their 
ability.” In drawing, this liberty is already accorded, 
and it must before long be extended to other subjects.— 
London Journal of Education, 


WAS THE BOY GRANT FATHER OF THE 
MAN GRANT? 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 


Some say not. They claim that he was a nondescript 
in this regard. “A creature of circumstances,” says one. 
“A child of destiny,” says another. “A lucky fellow,” 
still another. bat such writers and speakers never stud- 
ied the boy; nor the man, critically. If they had, they 
would have found that tact, observation, circumspection, 
industry, application, courage, honesty, and fidelity were 
elements of his success from earliest boyhood. More than 
that, his boy-life had much of man-life in it. He was 
never as boyish as other boys. There was considerable 
manhood in his boyhood,—more of this than is usual. For 
this reason it can be said of General Grant with more 
truth than it can be said of many public men, “The boy 
is father of the man.” 


Look at his tact, common-sense, gumption, whatever it 
may be called: no great American ever possessed more of 
these qualities. Never brilliant, never showy, but never 
indifferent and stupid, he said and did things ina sensible, 
commendable way. It seemed easy for him to do what- 
ever he did. Nothing was hard for him except to be 
brilliant. It was because his common-sense was so un- 
eommon,—uncommon both in quantity and quality. This 
attribute pervaded his great soul. It has been character- 
istic of nearly all the great, self-made men of the world; 
and Grant was really self-made. Some one has said, 
*Self-made or never made.” Unless Grant had made 
himself, he never would have been made. But for his 
ability, dogged perseverance, and mighty will-power, he 
would have been weighing and selling leather in Galena 
to-day. By his own unaided efforts he became a great 
general and foremost citizen. He did for himself what 
no school or teacher could have done. He was eminently 
a self-made man. 

Think of a boy rendering his father essential aid at five 
and six years of age, and at eight driving a pair of 
horses, hauling logs from the forest, and taking the whole 
care of those horses in the stable-—going to the woods 
when the choppers were unexpectedly absent, and, by his 
own tact and engineering skill, finding a way to load the 
logs, which had required four men to load hitherto ; and 
his own method, so far superior to theirs, that it was 
adopted thereafter,—so industrious, enterprising, and eco- 
nomical as to lay up twenty dollars by extra work, at nine 
years of age, and with it buy a colt which he broke to the 
harness and carriage; and at eleven years of age bought 
another,—of such efficiency and reliability that, at ten 
years of age, he drove a pair of horses frequently to Cin- 
einnati, forty miles away, to carry and bring passengers ; 
so manly, practical, and sound of judgment that his father 
sent him, at twelve years of age, to buy a horse, and also 
to transact legal business for him in Kentucky, a hundred 
miles away ; of such indomitable energy, that he said to a 
schoolmaster who complainingly exclaimed, “ I can’t do it,” 
of a difficult problem in arithmetic, “can’t! can’t! can’t 
is not in the dictionary”; and to another, who gave up a 
task in despair, “ If I undertook to do it, I would do it.” 
Such a boy, with his wonderful power of application, his 
persistent force of will, his ready wit, his tact, courage, 
and judgment, is just the one to make a general of; who 
can manage battalions as readily as a pair of horses, and 
use a million men to crush out the Rebellion and dash the 
Southern Confederacy in pieces like a potter’s vessel. It 
is certain that the boy of opposite qualities could never 
develop into such a man. The single element of fear in 
his composition would forever bar him from these great 
achievements. Grant knew not what fear was. Neither 
his parents nor companions of his youth can recall an act 
of his that denoted the presence of fear. He was but two 
years old when he was allowed to fire a pistol. “ Fiek it 


agin! fick it agin”! he shonted with delight. What 
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would have filled most children of that age with terror 
afforded him real pleasure. Just as cool and self-possessed 
then, and all the way up through his youth, as he was on 
the gory field of Shiloh! Never lost his self-control in 
boyhood, and never in manhood! Never swore, nor lost 
his temper or obedience in early life; and never was 
known to do these things at the head of the army or na- 
tion, where there is so much to swear at. Truly a great 
man! “He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he 
who taketh a city.” Greater than Cesar or Alexander, 
or even the “Father of his country”; for Washington 
once knocked a man down who insulted him. The boy of 
marvelous self-control makes the man of equal self-con- 
trol. The impulsive, nervous, passionate, impatient youth 
never would have captured Vicksburg. He would have 
found “ can’t” in his dictionary, and raised the siege before 
the outposts were taken. 

“When are you going to capture Vicksburg ” ? inquired 
a rebel woman of Grant, tauntingly. 

“T am not able to tell you exactly,” answered Grant, 
with a broad smile on his face, “ but I shall capture the 
city if it takes me thirty years.” It was that spirit which 
loaded the logs when he was eight years old. Reducing 
Vicksburg at forty, was no bigger job than loading the 
logs at eight. The larger the job, the greater the effort ; 
by this rule he conquered in both instances. 

There was one person in Ohio who saw that the boy- 
hood of Grant at ten foreshadowed his manhood at forty. 
That person was William Dennison, son of the proprietor 
of the Dennison House in Cincinnati, where young Grant 
put up over night when he drove the pair of horses 
thither to carry passengers. Dennison was six or seven 
years the senior of Grant,—a youth of marked ability and 
noble aspirations. The ten-year-old driver of a pair of 
horses, so manly, self-reliant, and efficient, attracted his 
attention. “He will make his mark,” he thought, not 
because the act of driving a pair of horses was so remark- 
able a feat, but that a boy of ten should bear such a re- 
sponsibility as the charge of a team to carry passengers 
forty miles, indicated to him unusual qualities. Dennison 
became governor of Ohio, and was a member of President 
Lincoln’s cabinet when Grant was leading the loyal army 
to victory. Dennison was not surprised at Grant’s suc- 
cess, and he often referred to the circumstances under 
which they first met, as showing qualities that will insure 
success in almost any department of human effort. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AT BRIDGEWATER. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


(Continued from last week.) 

While the school during these twenty-five years has 
thus kept pace with the ever growing demand for wider 
culture, it has been steadily realizing in its methods of 
work that knowledge is but one element of education, and 
that teaching is both a science and an art. 

Early in Mr. Boyden’s administration, psychology took 
its place as the foundation on which all true professional 
teaching must rest, and gradually from the study of mind 
have been evolved the methods of work which make this 
indeed a normal training-school. 

The first step in this progressive movement was the in- 
troduction of topical outlines for study, at first in a tenta- 
tive way, but gradually developing, until now the students 
have in their possession complete outlines of every sub- 
ject studied, logically arranged, used here as a basis for 
study, and to be used hereafter by the graduates as guides 
in arranging plans of work in their own schools. 

The question of training in teaching had from the be- 
ginning been a perplexing one. For the first ten years 
the normal pupils taught for a few weeks during the sum- 
mer term in a model school connected with the normal 
school. During a part of Mr. Conant’s term the normal 
classes were divided into squads of five or six each, and 
taught by other members$of the same class. The first 
plan afforded too little time to be of much use; the sec- 
ond afforded practice only to’a few of the students. 

To meet these two objections, the plan was adopted of 
requiring all the students to teach all the subjects all the 
time ; that is, every day throughout the course, each stu- 
dent is prepared to go before his class and lead their 
thinking on the subject under study. At first he does this 
imitatively, repeating the steps which bis teacher bad pre- 


viously taken in his presence, but after a time he prepares 
his own exercise and feels the full responsibility for the 
results of the work. 

This is sometimes called play-teaching, but those who 
have done it and those who have watched the doing, 
know better. Some superintendents have found fault 
with it. Superintendents who ride hobbies like to be at 
the head of a cavalcade of teachers similarly mounted. 
Such men prefer to open riding-schools of their own, and 
find their pupils more docile in learning educational tricks, 
than normal students, who are apt to have convictions. 


That the system in use here accomplished all that 
should be done in the way of practice in an ideal normal 
school-room no one would claim, but I am fully persuaded 
that it is the most effective instrament yet devised for se- 
curing logical thinking, and for developing broad and 
vigorous teaching power. 

-Supplementing this work, by a mutual arrangement 
between the town and the state, the village primary school 
has been made a model school in something more than a 
technical sense, and used as a school of observation by the 
normal students. 

In the methods of teaching great changes have been 
wrought. From the beginning, theoretically, normal 
teaching was objective. But the necessity of covering 
much ground in a short time, and the dearth of means of 
illustration, led to quite general adoption of the text-book 
and lecture method. Gradually, but steadily, these have 
been superseded in all the lines of work, until now all sub- 
jects are taught objectively. 

Nowhere is the growth of the school more marked than 
in its means of teaching. In 1860 there were a few 
globes and maps, some astronomical apparatus of Mr. Co- 
nant’s devising, a small amount of physical apparatus, and 
a few rocks and fossils, dust-covered, and mostly undeter- 
mined as to species and locality. Every term has brought 
additions, not miscellaneous, but carefully chosen for spe- 
cific purposes, until now every department is equipped for 
practical work. 

For physical science, a special building was erected in 
1881, containing four laboratories, devoted below to 
physics and above to chemistry. A special laboratory 
has been provided for mineralogy and geology, with cabi- 
nets of carefully determined and classified specimens, 
with tables and blowpipes and all the appliances for indi- 
vidual study. Another laboratory is fitted up for biology, 
supplied with typical skeletons, manikins, models, and all 
the means for dissection and study of animal tissues and, 
functions. Similar provisions exist for plant study. 
There are admirable arrangements for microscopic work, 
and for the collecting, classifying, and preserving animals 
and plants ; and a natural history cabinet has been built 
up, surpassed by few, if any, in New England, as a work- 
ing cabinet for an educational institution. 

Last of all, that the graduates may be able to furnish 
their own schools with means of illustration, an industrial 
laboratory has been added, where all the students have 
the use of wood-working tools, and are taught to manufac- 
ture simple apparatus. 

The students of to-day may be led by this hurried 

sketch to think the early Bridgewater life very barren, 
and the graduates of the earlier years may fear lest in all 
this extension something of the old spirit may be lost. 
Let me say to you who have enjoyed all the fullness of 
these last times, that the spirit of a school is more than its 
building and its appliances, and that there was a loftiness 
of ideal, an earnestness of purpose, a solemn recognition 
of the dignity of character, a sacred regard for truth as 
something to be sought at any cost, pervading the early 
Bridgewater life, exemplified in its teachers, and wrought 
into the character of hundreds of men and women. 

Let me say to you of that earlier time that the old foun- 
dations remain ; the same spirit animates all the work. 
The currents of intellectual and moral life are from the 
same deep springs of character, only now they flow in 
broader and more varied channels. 

This continuity of spirit, through all the changes, is 
largely due to the fact that the policy of the school has 
been to train its own teachers. Mr. Boyden was trained 
by Tillinghast, and taught with Comant. Miss Wood- 
ward, whom we honor not less to-day, when three years 


have been added to her quarter-century of labor here, 
was a pupil of Conant; and of all the resident teachers 
during these twenty-five years, only four have not been 


graduates of the school. The pupils of Mr. Kirnage, I 
am sure, would never dream, from any fault of method, 
that he, too, was not “to the manner born.” 

Such, in outline, is the history of our alma mater for a 
quarter of a century. I must leave you to fill in the de- 
tails from the treasures of your own memories. Pervad- 
ing all these memories, and coming first to thought at 
every mention of the name of Bridgewater, is the man 
whom we have met to congratulate and honor. Far-see- 
ing and judicious, through all these years he has been 
planning by night and executing by day, building himself 
into this great institution, and through it into the life and 
character and influence of the thousand graduates. Men 
whose fame as educators has been dinned into all ears the 
land over, never could have found a place for their little 
ideas to sprout if Mr. Boyden had not been for a quarter 
of a century unostentatiously cultivating the soil of south- 
eastern Massachusetts. 

A poet has said, “ We live in deeds, not years.” It 
this is true, then may we count him doubly happy whose 
life, like Mr. Boyden’s, includes both deeds and years. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


BY THOMAS TASH, SUPT. SCHOOLS, PORTLAND, ME. 


In the discussion of industrial education as a part of 
the common school course, the kindergarten has properly 
been assigned a place. This indicates progress for the 
kindergarten. Ten years since, having had the honor to 
present the subject of kindergarten instruction before our 
state association, and having earnestly pleaded for the estab- 
lishment of such schools as a part of the public school sys- 
tem, the admission of children four years old, or under, to 
them, and for the introduction of Froebel’s methods into 
other primary schools, I was quietly reminded by some 
of my friends present that five years was the limit of school 
age in the state of Massachusetts, and that no children, in 
their opinion, ought to be admitted to school until seven 
years old. I felt obliged to reply that, “as the primary 
schools were then organized, they were undoubtedly cor- 
rect, but so much the worse for the schools.” 

Having then seen the work of two or three kindergar- 
tens which I had aided in establishing, in 1873 and ’74, 
in my own city, and the results of this work upon the 
children in the brief space of two years, I ventured to 
continue in the belief that this was the right track,—that 
the kindergarten might profitably be engrafted upon the 
public school system of this country, even of Massachu- 
setts. ‘That while this would require time, the kindergar- 
ten spirit and many of the kindergarten methods might be 
at once profitably adopted in the lowest classes of the ex- 
isting primary schools. The events of the ten years since 
passed have gone far to verify this belief. 

School-lfe in this country is already brief, and the im- 
pression is well grounded that it is growing briefer. 
School population resembles the frustum of a cone, taper- 
ing from its base, or earliest years in the primary school, 
to a very narrow surface in the high school, at the top. 
As our population becomes more dense, and competition 
in industrial pursuits more sharp, and cheap labor more 
in demand, early withdrawal from school will become 
more frequent,— our cone will be shortened from the 
top. What can be done to preserve its length? We 
must look to the base! Is six or seven years of age 
young enough to enter school? ‘That fixes the base of 
the cone too high! Two or three years of school life will 
have been lost, and with them precious opportunities will 
also have been lost. Were mothers so trained, as Froebel 
would have them, as to be able to give proper early instruc- 
tion to their children, and were their family cares such as 
to allow them to do so, this loss of time from school would 
be less to be regretted,—there would indeed be some com- 
pensations. 

We have the best of authority here for saying that “it 
is well known that the average attendance upon school of 
the children of the poorer classes of common laborers is 
less than three years, when begun at six or seven years of 
age. If these children were taken earlier into school,— 
say at the age of four years,—the period of attendance 
could be lengthened to five years.” ‘The habits can be 
moulded far better between the ages of three and six than 
between six and nine.” “ The gain would not consist in 
greater intellectual progress so much as in the formation 


of correct habits.” This same gentleman whom I quote, 
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seems to have modified his views in regard to this limita- 
tion of intellectual progress after the trial of a kindergar- 
ten for a few months. He then says, “ The results have 
thus far surpassed expectations. The formation of habits 
of cleanliness and politeness is marked and successful. 
But the development of the intellect in making quantita- 
tive and mathematical combinations is more surprising. 
Geometry and arithmetic seem to unfold simultaneously 
in the minds of the pupils. They are trained to exercise 
their faculties in recognizing form, shape, and number, as 
well as in designing combinations with them. This train- 
ing in the exact and quantitative is counterbalanced and 
compensated by a discipline of the phantasy and imagina- 
tion. Manipulation, in various ways,—drawing, folding 
paper into artistic forms, embroidering, construction with 
sticks and softened peas, modeling in clay,—so as to train 
the hand and eye, is thoroughly practiced. It would seem 
as though Froebel had especially in view the education of 
a race of industrious and useful people.” 

It goes without saying, that the strength and influence 
of a people depends upon its intelligence. Educational 
systems have, therefore, been established, not so much for 
the welfare of individuals as to secure the permanence and 
safety of the state itself. From the days of Lyeurgus, 
children in their earliest infancy, as much as in their later 
years, have been accounted as belonging to the state. If, 
then, the period from 3 to 6 years is found as valuable for 
the physical, intellectual, and moral training of youth as 
any other three years of human life, as it confessedly is, 
it is wise economy for the state to provide for the proper 
education of the child during this period. 

In all our American cities multitudes of children of this 
tender and susceptible age, which we are considering, can 
be found, at most seasons of the year, on the streets, in 
localities where they are exposed to bodily danger and to 
vice. These children would much better be placed in 
schools suitable for them than remain exposed as they 
are. 

The kindergarten of Froebel is wonderfully adapted to 
educate such children, and, indeed, all children. In them 
children are trained both to think and to express their 
thoughts,—to use the eye and the hand constantly. 


No training has so far been devised, either in ancient 
or modern times, so well adapted as the kindergarten to 
prepare young children for future literary study, or for 
industrial work. This position is fortified by experience 
not only in Germany, the country of their illustrious au- 
thor’s birth, where at first these schools were regarded 
with suspicion, but in Austria, France, Great Britain, and 
the other countries of Europe, and even within the last 
decade in America, the country where Froebel himself 
fondly believed these schools would take the deepest root. 
The rapid spread of these schools in this country shows 
that they meet a popular want. The efforts to en. 
graft them upon the public school system, especially in 
large cities, have so far been encouraging, and this leaves 
little doubt that these efforts will finally prevail. The 
good effects the methods of the kindergarten produce upon 
the ordinary primary school are so gratifying, that parents 
and educators are regarding with favor the source of their 
methods, the kindergarten itself. 

The brilliant success of Dr. Harris in engrafting the 
kindergarten upon the public school system of St. Louis, 
the promise of permanency of these schools in that city, 
the efforts making in Milwaukee promising similar sue- 
cess, the equally favorable results in some small cities, 
even in New England, all point in the direction of the fu- 
ture success of the kindergarten: 

There are some objections, of course, to the general es- 
tablishment of these schools. The only serious ones seem 
to be the lack of suitable rooms, and the necessary ex- 
pense, 

The ingenuity of the superintendent, aided by an ap- 
proving school board, will meet the first of these objec- 
tions,—lack of room,—if not at once, in due time, if 
persistently attempted. 

The kindergarten are said to be more expensive to run 
than other primary schools. Dr. Donai, and many others 
familiar with the system, deny this. Now that all school 
tnaterial is furnished in the schools of Massachusetts, and 
indeed in many favored cities of other states, it costs no 
tore, but rather less, to furnish rooms for one hundred 
kindergarten children than to furnish rooms for one hun- 
dred primary pupils of any other age or class. But sup- 


pose one hundred pupils of the kindergarten require four 
teachers, and in the ordinary school only three, even then 
the superior cost of the kindergarten has its compensations. 
The wages paid the teacher is not the only expense of the 
school to the public. The value of the time of the pupils 
in other-industrial pursuits, were they not in school, is to 
be taken into the account. In the kindergarten, the value 
of the pupils’ time in other pursuits would be of no account, 
while in higher grades it would be of considerable value. 
In France these schools, and even the (eréche, or) cradle 
schools, relieving mothers for other occupations and other 
cares, are considered economical. What relief is fur- 
nished to mothers and other members of families by the 
kindergarten should properly ‘be placed to the credit of 
these schools. 


THE “HOW” AND THE “WHY” OF INDIAN 
EDUCATION. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


It is only from the very thoughtless or the very cynical 
that we ever hear the question, Why should the Indians 
be educated? If a doubt on this point be admitted, then 
is the whole scheme of education and civilization and 
progress of problematic value. We assume it to be based 
upon the needs and the possibilities of human nature ; 
and to this grand rule there isn’t an exception—not even 
the red man. 

It is oftener said, Why should we educate the Indians ? 
and this demand is hardly more plausible than the other. 
To all earnest souls, the obligation toward our weaker 
and poorer brothers is the urgent claim which life makes 
upon us. Our peculiar debt to the Indian is so univer- 
sally felt, if not acknowledged, it is so well known that in 
honor and common honesty even, we owe them schools 
and teachers in civilization, that it is hardly allowable to 
press the point. 

From the “ why ” of Indian educatian, then, we are not 
long in coming to the ‘“ How,’—and here is a problem 
which presents its difficulties. How shall we educate the 
Indian? say Congress, the people, the Indian teachers, 
and philanthropists. Probably the first answer of practi- 
cal men to this question is, Educate him practically, in- 
dustrially. Educate him in Christianity, is the cry of the 
churches and the missionaries. Train him for a teacher 
and a leader, help him to help others, say the wise. Let 
him go as far as he will; let us see what an Indian can 
do, suggest a few devotees of self-culture and curious stu- 
dents of comparative psychology. Practical wisdom for 
the mass is undoubtedly with the first three; yet we do 
not see why an Indian here and there, of reasonable am- 
bition and power, should not make what he may of the 
“higher education.” 

Shall we educate at a distance from, or on, the Reser- 
vation? is another much-vexed question. The best au- 
thorities apparently agree that the Eastern school does the 
more rapid and thorough work ; while the agency board- 
ing and day schools keep their place as essential factors of 
Indian progress. 

The importance of transplanting the young “savage ” 
into the very soil and atmosphere of civilization is the 
strongest argument in favor of the former; yet this im- 
portance is easily over-estimated. Why not transplant 
civilization into Reservation life in the person of a capable 
and devoted Indian teacher? The right men and women 
represent it at its best, and are able to exert large influ- 
ence in the larger field. 

Doubtless the right ones are not always found, and this 
may be a reason why the power of the agency govern- 
ment school has been persistently undervalued. The 
mission work is usually undertaken in a spirit which 
makes it a success. But for the present, a// work for In- 
dians in the West is properly mission work,—made such 
by the privations of the life, the meagre salaries, and the 
unusual exigencies of the situation. That it is not always 
so understood sufficiently attests that the work is not in- 
variably well done. 

The “natural” methods are peculiarly adapted to In- 
dian teaching, and the teacher needs all the aids of mod- 
ern skill and science in her elementary work, together 
with the best modern appliances, too often stinted or de- 
nied by government parsimony. She needs all her ani- 
mation to arouse, all her patience to encourage, all her 
sympathy and strength to uplift and impress; she needs 
to draw upon the reserve force of a large and gifted na- 
ture to meet the peculiar difficulties of her position. The 
practical problems which Indian educators are studying to 
solve are problems which stand in direct relation to the 
social and educational interests of the broadest minds. 


GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTERS. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


All poems of the autumn should be bound in blue and gold, —the 
colors of those starry flowers that glory in this season. These are 
common everywhere. The forests teem with them; they nod be- 
side the river bank ; they climb the rocky hillside; they sun them- 
selves by mossy walls; and entering the city spangle the open house- 
lots, or fringe the stony gutters. 

Of infinite pattern, they appear to revel in their variety, yet their 
differences often are so slight that their study requires much pa- 
tience and attention. But to this very diversity of detail they owe, 
perhaps, a great part of their beauty. The flowers, both of golden- 
rod and asters, differ greatly both in size and color, while the 
leaves, both in outline and magnitude, are even more eccentric. 
Perhaps we should modify the statement as to color, here made; it 
would apply more to the asters than the golden-rod. The latter 
are essentially yellow, only one species hereabouts departing from 
this type; viz., S. bicolor, which is white or cream-colored. The 
specific distinctions of the various genera recognized by science are 
largely dependent upon minute diversities. Both asters and golden- 
rod have lately been overhauled by Dr. Gray in his Synoptical 
Flora of North America, and the young student will now begin 
his study of these difficult plants on a better foundation than did 
his mentors and tormentors. 

The blue and white stars of the ‘asters now peep from every 
thicket. Sometimes large and showy heads of blossoms, worthy 
the attention of the gardener, entice the passer-by with rays of lapis 
lazuli; and again, a bushy species, almost leafless in appearance, 
will be white with blossoming stars. However you admire them, 
it is best to leave them where they are. Their beauty is ephemeral 
like that of the season; they wither in the hand. Not so the bril- 
liant golden-rod, whose wands and plumes of yellow retain their 
beauty well. 

There is something about the time at which these flowers bloom, 
—the clear, cool season of September, when the sky is washed out 
clean, and its blue is comparable to the flowers; when the air is 
mildly frosty and the blood is tingling with accelerated life, that 
makes us love them dearly. It is an affectiou saddened by myste- 
rious influences, but yet devoid of despair. Flowers, whether those 
of spring or autumn, are full of gladness and of hope. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS.—(IIL.) 


The number of persons on a school committee should be the 
smallest that can do the work. No school committee should be 
without the female element. An efficient school committee will 
provide for proper supervision, and will never allow the schools 
under their charge to be without it. If they fail in this respect 
they ought to be punished by law; and the punishment should 
be so severe as to make it clearly understood that a neglect to per- 
form this duty is as much a breach of trust as it would be for a 
treasurer to embezzle funds committed to his care. If the town is 
large and prosperous it should have a superintendent of schools ; 
he should be a person who understands how to do his work ; a prac- 
tical teacher, who will give his time and talents to the welfare of 
the schools. ‘The qualifications of a good superintendent of schools 
have been well set forth in the JoURNAL OF EpuCATION. This 
is well; but it isa lamentable fact that there is a large number of 
school committees who never read the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
or any other educational journal; so it would be a great service to 
the people if the State Board of Education would mail to the school 
committee of every town and city the qualifications of a good 
superintendent and the cost of obtaining the same. Lf the town is 
small and poor, ther two or more adjoining towns should unite in 
securing the services of a superintendent to look after their several 
schools. No school committee will properly supervise the schools, 
and when the people fully realize this fact they will see to it that 
their schools are closely watched and their interests guarded by a 


superintendent. A. Gay. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


BY PRIN. D. H. FELCH. 

This is peculiarly a utilitarian age. The inventive genius of the 
American people is being tried to the utmost to find means for say- 
ing time and labor in the various departments of human activity. 
The same spirit has entered the school-room and college and is 
constantly asking the question, ‘‘ Of what practical value has this 
or that study ?’’ No better evidence of this fact is needed than 
the famous attack of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., on the ‘‘ Col- 
lege Fetich,’’ which is an expression of the unsatisfactory feeling 
at the curriculum of our colleges. While the proportionate educa- 
tional values of various studies naturally give rise to diverse opin- 
ions among thoughtful educators, a majority are agreed that studies 
should be adopted either because of their disciplinary value, or their 
use in practical life. Among the latter we believe that phonog- 
raphy, or short-hand writing, has not that place which its merits 
demand. ‘To those engaged in commercial or literary pursuits it is 
of special value. 

Who that is in the habit of reading from manuscript has not 
often wished for some means of preserving one’s thoughts in a more 
compact form than the cumbersome long hand, the writing of 
which oceupies time unduly proportionate to the time required for 
reading the same ? A distinguished poet has said that many of the 
common people have had thoughts as rich in beautiful imagery and 


as truly poetical as avy which he had expressed, but by reason of 
their inability to dress them in suitable language they have been 
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lost to the world. Some of the most valuable considerations in the 
treatment of a given subject often elude the writer, not because he 
lacks the power of suitable expression, but because the pen lags far 
behind the mind in its operation. 

The author of the most popular system of phonography says that 
the average person, by devoting one hour per day for a year, can 
acquire such proficiency in the art as will enable him to follow an 
average speaker, giving utterance to one hundred and fifty words a 
minute. What study in our high schools to which so much time is 
allotted is likely to be of more practical value? With a gradu- 
ated system whose elements can be mastered by a child, yet ca- 
pable of abbreviations and condensations adapting it to verbatim re- 
porting, the study can be properly taught in our publie schools. 
Increased mail facilities, telephones, and an apparatus for tele- 
graphic communication with a moving train, answer the demand 
for speedy communication of thought. Yet in the method of pre- 
serving them we are scarcely in advance of the monks of the middle 
ages, adhering with tenacity to an incongruous, illogical orthogra- 
phy, wholly behind the spirit of the age. He would, indeed, be 
considered a bold iconoclast who should attempt a reform so deeply 
rooted in the conservatism of one hundred millions of people; yet, 
if every clergyman who writes weekly sermons, every editor whose 
thoughts occupy so much space in manuscript, but so small a space 
in type, realized how great sacrifices they are making to conserva- 
tism, phonography would soon be considered a necessary part of a 
liberal education. Judging from the advances that have been 
made in labor-saving machines during the last quarter of a century, 
may we not confidently expect a general reform in our system (if 
such it may be called) of spelling and writing ? 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications Intended for this de ment should be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, H. 


142857. 


This combination of figures presents various curious features, 
some of them bordering on the mysterious. In passing let it be 
stated that since this amount is divisible by 9 without remainder, 
the same will hold true in whatever order the figures be combined. 

To bring out the peculiarities of the case, let the figures be placed 
in the form of a circle, that there may be neither beginning nor 
end. There will then be six different amounts, according to the 
figure at which one begins to read. 


1 
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The sum of any two figures diagonally opposite each other is 9. 
Observe, Ist, that, rejecting the hundreds, and carrying once, the 
couplets constantly double from left to right, round and round: 
14, 28, 57, 14. Also, coupling differently, and expressing the 
hundreds, 71, 142, 285, 571. 

2d. If the number be multiplied by 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, its figures 
will reappear unchanged in the product. Below are the number 
itself, and the five products in one named ; 

142857 
285714 
428571 
571428 
714285 
857142 

It is, to say the least, a remarkable fact, that amid the cha 
produced by the five multiplications, when each step gives a differ- 
ent product, and a different figure to be carried, these six figures 
are constantly present, and in the very same order. 

3d. If the original number be multiplied by 7, the product will be 
999,999; and if multiplied by a number larger than 7, the product 
will contain more than six figures. 

4th. Now comes a feature of the case, apparently the most won- 
derful of all, yet growing out of what has already been stated. If 
any of the above six numbers be multiplied by any number whatso- 
ever (except 7 or a multiple of 7), the product, reduced to six fig- 
ures, will be still composed of these identical res, standing in 
the same order. Let it be kept in mind that this number is as- 
sumed to be in the form of a ring, com of only six figures. 
It may, farther, be compared toa hoop, which, however long it may 
be, is fitted tightly to the inelosed cask, by the lapping and weld- 
ing of its superfluous ends. An example will make the meaning 
plain : 14.2857 

876 


125.142732 
125 
142857 
In this example the product contains three extra The 
125, added to the balance, gives the original amount. If the mul- 
tiplier contained a thousand figures, the multiplication would lead 
to the same result. The following example will show how to pro- 
ceed where the amounts are large : 
123456789 
1.42857 


17-636666-506173 
6365666 


142857 
This product contains fourteen figures. Counting from the right 
the second group of sixteen is placed under the first Other pe re 
if any there were, would be treated likewise. After placing the 17 
and as the sum still contains an 
extra figure, t! at i ded bo ieldi ig- 
ee e is as above, yielding = orig: 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE READING CLASS.—(IL) 


BY BELL 8. THOMPSON, 
Principal of the Training School, Davenport, Iowa. 


IIl.—REcITATION. 


1. Primary CLAsses.—(A) Preparation Lesson. (a) Pronun- 
ciation and use of new words. Note.—For beginners, use the sen- 
tence method, and teach phrases instead of single words. The exer- 
cises here suggested are intended for the latter part of first grade 
and each successive grade in order, through the primary. 

(1) New words placed in sentences on the board, the sentences to 
be so constructed as to suggest the word and illustrate its meaning ; 
thus, if the word to be taught were hungry, the following sentence 
might be written: The little boy eats as if he were hungry. Or the 
word spare, to do without or give up. I have two dolls, so I ean 
spare one to you. After each sentence is read, the new words may 
be underlined and pronounced. Sometimes they may be spelled, 
and analyzed into their sounds. Children should also use the new 
word in sentences of their own constructing. 

(2) The teacher, by questioning, gets the children to give sen- 
tences containing the new words; writes them on the board as given, 
and has class read, select the new words, pronounce, spell, and give 
original sentences, as before; thus, to teach the word hungry, the 
teacher might ask: ‘‘ When you want something to eat very, very 
much, how do you feel?’’ ‘‘I feel hungry.’’ ‘*‘ When do you 
eat ?’’ ‘“*T eat when [am hungry.’’ This sentence is written on 
the board. To teach the word spare, the teacher might tell a story 
of two little girls; one had two dolls, and the other had none. ‘If 
she had two, how many do you think she could do without ?’’ ‘‘ She 
could do without one.’’ ‘‘ What could she do with that one ?’’ 
** Give it up to the other little girl.’’ ‘‘ Tell me what the little 
girl said.”’ She said,‘‘ Mary, I have two dolls, I can do without 
one for you.’’ Teacher writes the sentence, using the word spare 
for its synonymous expression, if the children have not themselves 
used i 


it. 

(3) Children determine new words for themselves from their 
resemblance to other known words. Meaning and use illustrated 
as before. Words taught in this way should be such as the chil- 
dren are already familiar with in conversation: as, from the word 
catch they could learn the word match; from house, mouse ; from 
walk, talk, ete. 

(4) Children may find out the new words by giving the sounds of 
its letter in succession, teachers marking the letters whose sounds 
would not otherwise be known, and crossing out the silent letters. 
The new words are then placed in sentences and the sentences read 
as before. Note.—Words new in meaning as well as in form should 
not be taught in this way. For meaning, words should always be 

ht in sentences. 

(5) The new words may be spelled orally by letters, each syllable 
being pronounced as an aid to the final pronunciation of the word. 
(Words so taught must be in a list by themselves, not spelled, as the 
children come to them in reading and find they cannot say them. 
Never present a sentence to be read until there is a reasonable hope 
that it can be read.) The words may then be used in sentences 
which are written on the board, and read by the children. 

(6) After the words have been taught in one of the preceding 
ways, the following will serve as a test: Words at the head of the 
lesson pronounced forwards, backwards, right and left. If a child 
hesitates, refer him to the sentence in which he learned the word, 
let him give its sounds, or ask him a suggestive question; then let 
the word be observed carefully and pronounced again. Now let 
each in turn give a sentence containing a word in the list. 

To see if the class understand the meaning of the words, the 
teacher may give the meaning of a word, or illustrate it in some 
way, the children selecting the right word from the list and pro- 
nouncing it; thus, teacher says, ‘‘A dress;’’ a child from the list 
pronounces ‘‘robe.’’ The teacher catches a child by the arm and 
clasps it; a child finds and pronounces *‘ yrasps.”’ 

Note.—Test exercises should be interspersed with .the regular 
preparation lessons to determine what power the child is gaining 
of knowing new words for himself without special help, as all the 
preceding exercises tend toward thatend. Plenty of supplementary 
reading should be supplied, and the children allowed to read with 
but little or no previous preparation of words. Care must be taken 
in the selection of the matter to read, that most of the words are 
known, that the others are familiar spoken words and like some 
that they know, or can be determined at sight by thinking the 
sounds of the letters. In this exercise the lesson should not be read 
before class time, but each child should have time to read his sen- 
tence silently before reading it aloud. 


A LESSON ON THE INFINITIVE MOOD.* 


BY C. SHERMAN, 
Principal Norwich Academy, Vermont. 


** Zadok studies to improve.”’ 

** You also study to improve.”’ 

Teacher.—W hat verbs are there in these sentences ? 

Pupil.—Study and improve. 

T.—Why is the verb study written studies in the first sentence ? 

P.—It must be third person, singular number, to agree with 
Zadok. 

T.—What do you observe about the verb improve in the two 
sentences ? 

P.—It is the same. 

T.—What do you notice in these sentences ? 

** We eat to live.”’ 

** The glutton lives to eat.”’ 

P.—Eat and lives agree with their subject. Live in the first, and 
eat in the second do not. 

T.—What name could we give to verbs used like study, to show 
that they must agree with their subject ? 

| likely no one will be ready with a name.) 

T.—Su your mother should. allow you only one dress a year. 
What could you say about it ? 

One P.—\ am restricted to one dress a year. 

Another.—I am limited to one dress a year. 

Another.—My mother stints me to one dress a year. 

T.—If you have only one hour for studying English, what would 
you say about it ? 

P.—My time for studying English is limited to one hour. 

T.—Now what name could you give verbs like study ? 

One P.—Restricted. 

Another.—Limited. 

Another.—Stinted. 


T.—Any of the names would do ve | 
limited for the present. ry well. Suppose we take 


* Before this lesson this class would have written sentences with infinitives 


without knowing the 
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Then what would those verbs that do not agree with their subject 
be called ? 

P.—Unlimited. 

T.—These are very good names, but it would be more convenient 
for us to use the common ones, which come from another Latin 
word. What word do you often see at the end of a book” 

P.—Finis. 

T.—What meaning has it besides end ? 


P.—Limit. 
1—What words are derived from it that mean limited and un- 
limited. 


P.—Finite and infinite. 

T.—Give examples to show the use of these words. _ 

P.—Our minds are finite. That is an infinite quantity. 

Another. —We are fmite. God is infinite. 

T.—What is the meaning of, Our minds are finite ? 

P.—There is a limit to what they can do. 

T.—What might these two classes of verbs be called ? 

P.—Finite and infinite. 

T.~Yes. -But instead of infinite we have a word formed from 
it by adding a suffix. Who will give it ? 

All—Infinitive. 

T.—Now we have the names generally adopted by grammarians. 
For to-morrow’s lesson you may write a review of this lesson, giving 
original examples. 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS ABOUT LEAVES.—(IL.) 
A Paper for Teachers: to Precede the Study of the Subject in a Text-book. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT, 


PLAN I.—First Day.—Present leaves representing twelve shapes 
to the pupils. Write on the board the twelve names, and tell the 
class that these are all the common shapes.* Call upon each child 
to examine his leaf and tell you what shape he thinks itis. He 
may hold it up in view, and class may decide. Teacher point to 
the right name on the board, speak it very plainly, and have the 
child give it. Child copy the name on paper. Direct the class to 
try to find leaves of the same shape before the next lesson. 

Second Day.—Things necessary. Many different kinds of leaves. 
Test the children’t ability to name the shapes of leaves brought to 
school. 

Teacher (taking a calla leaf from her desk).—Of what do you 
think when you see this leaf? Lead the children to say it reminds 
them of an arrow. Draw an outline of an arrow on the board and 
fit the leaf over the drawing. What is this shape? Name this 
leaf. This leaf is from a calla; therefore, the calla leaves are — ? 
Class supply the rest. What is this leaf ? 

Ch.—A peach leaf. 

7T.—Lead the class to say it is shaped like a lance. The peach- 
leaf, then, is —? Class finish the statement. Think of another 
lance-shaped leave. Exhibit a picture of a shield, and point out 
the fastening of the nasturtium stem on its leaf, just where the 
hand would grasp the shield. 

This maple leaf is —? Ch.—Star-shaped. 

7T.—This rose-leaf ? Ch.—Egg-shaped. 

T.—These leaves of grass? Ch.—Sword-shaped. 

When the lesson is mastered, erase all work on the board. Obtain 
and write the list of shapes : 


ear-shaped spear-shaped heart-shaped 
hand-shaped kidney-shaped sword-shaped 
lance-shaped wedge-shaped needle-shaped 
arrow-shaped egg-shape shield-shaped 


Call upon various children to point to a word on the board which 
describes a leaf you hold in your hand. Class decide in each case. 
T.—Why were these leaves so named? Class agree that their 
shapes remind us of an ear, a hand, a lance, ete. 
pplication.—Let six of the class come forward, and from your 
basket of leaves select and correctly name five shapes of leaves. 
If necessary, criticise and correct their work. Continue until the 
entire class have taken part in the exercise. 

* Leaves of most shapes are obtainable; the teacher may be obliged to rely 
=e pictures of kidney-shaped, ear-shaped, and wedge-shaped leaves. The 
white water-lily, as well as the nasturtium, is an excellent example of 
shield-shape; sorre! leaves are spear-shaped; the leaf of the mornings ory is 

ed, 


heart-shaped, and the iris leaf, as well as the grasses, is sword-shap Pine 
leaves are perfect needles. 


DR. HENRY PHILLIPS TAPPAN, 


First President of the University ®f Michigan. 


Vol. V. of Michigan Pioneer Collections, recently published, con- 
tains an interesting article by Henry M. Utley, on ‘‘ The First 
President of the University,’’—Dr. Henry Phillips Tappan,—from 
which I take a few facts and sentences. 


_Dr. Tappan was elected to the presidency August 12, 1852, and 
his inaugural address was ddiwenel, at Ann Arbor on the 21st of the 
following December. His connection with the university closed in 
the summer of 1863. In the autumn of the same year he took up 
his residence in Berlin, where, for several years, he devoted his time 
to the study of philosophy and philosophic literature. He next 
took up his abode at Basle, Switzerland; and, after a few years, 
finding that the climate was not suited to some members of his 
family, removed to Vevay. ‘‘In the suburbs of this delightful 
town, on the shore of Lake Leman, which mirrors Mt. Blanc in its 
glassy surface, with the great Alps always in sight, and in the midst 
of the most lovely and romantic scenery in the world, he bought a 
cosy and comfortable home, christened Chateau Beauval, and here 
the remainder of his days was spent. His tall and erect form did 
not bend with the weight of years, though his hair and beard became 
snowy white. His physical strength endured remarkably, and his 
intellectual vigor was unimpaired. During his long resi- 
dence abroad he never lost interest in his native country or its con- 
cerns. . He watched with satisfaction the progress of Mich- 
igan in material development ; he saw with pride the growth of the 
university and noted the hold it was gaining upon the people of the 
state and their readiness to strengthen it in substantial ways. 
Here, surrounded by every personal comfort, with a devoted family 
and a wide circle of friends, he calmly waited through the evening 
of his days for the morning of everlasting life.’’ 

He was a Christian philosopher whose life and faith made him 
ever ready for the final journey. In one of his sermons he says : 

T here is standing somewhere beside your pathway a veiled figure 
with — dagger to strike you to the heart. God in his mercy 
has ordained that you cannot see this figure, and know not where 
it stands. But it is surely somewhere beside your path, and you 
may not escape it. So order your life, therefore, that whether - 
Death be hidden in the vernal groves of youth or behind the barren 
rocks of old age, his presence shall strike no terror to your soul.”’ 

** In November, 1881, all that was mortal of the first president of 


the university was laid away to sleep in the shadow of the lofty erags 
of Switzerland. Fit monument! symbols at once of his towering 
intellect and of the rugged and enduring grandeur of his char- 

ter. Wm. J. ‘Cox. 
Hancock, Mich., Aug. 14. 
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MASSA CHUSETTS’ NEW TEMPERANCE ED- 
UCATION LAW—WHAT IT MEANS. 


As many inquiries have been made as to the duties of school 
committees and teachers under the following statute, which is soon 
to go into effect at the opening of the schools for the fall terms, 
the subjoined opinion of the Hon. Judge Wells,—a member of the 
Senate of 1885,—to whose efforts the friends of this legislation are 
largely indebted for the statute in its present form, will be of in- 


terest in interpreting this law : 


AN ACT REQUIRING PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE TO BE TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court as 
 ombled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 


secTION 1. Physiology and hygiene, which, in both divisions of the sub- 
ject, shall include special instruction as to the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and nareotics on the human system, shall be taught as a regular 
branch of study to all pupils in all schools supported wholly or in part by 
ublie money, except ey schOols maintained solely for instruction in 
1 as drawing, mechanics, art, and like studies. All 


lar branches, suc 
acts relating to the qualifications of teachers in the public 


schools shall apply to the branch of study prescribed in this act. 
sect. 2. All penalties now fixed for neglect to provide instruction in the 
branches of study now prescribed by law shall apply to the branch of study 


-ribed in section one. 
This act shall take effect on the'first day of August, in the year 


eighteen hundred and eighty-five. 
1. The object of this statute is to provide for, and secure, physi- 
ological temperance instruction in the public schools of this Com- 


monwealth, 
Physiology and-hygiene is a mere method of accomplishing this 


articu 
rte or parts of 


result. The Physiological *‘ effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, 
and narcotics” is the predominant and special ’’ instruction here 
demanded. 


2. The law further requires that ‘‘ in both divisions of the subject” 
of *‘ Physiology and Hygiene”’ ‘‘the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics shall be taught.’’ The meaning here is, 
that as the pupil is taught physiology, or about the structure and 
organs of the human body, in the same connection he must be 
* specially ’’ taught ** the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and 
narcotics ’’ on those organs; and as he studies ‘‘ hygiene,”’ or the 
laws of health, he must in the same connection learn, ** especially,’’ 
the relation of aleoholie drinks, stimulants, and narcotics to those 
laws. 

3. The law farther specifies that this shall be taught as “‘ a reg- 
ular branch of study.’’ ‘‘A regular branch,’’ under our school 
system, is clearly a study which the law requires to be taught, and 
therefore is regularly found in the public schools. ‘This subject, 
then, must be taught as other like mandatory studies are taught. 
If, in any publie school, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 
history (like mandatory studies) are taught, with text-books in the 
hands of pupils, this study, in such a school, must be taught with 
text-books in like manner. But if the said studies are taught orally 
in any school, this study, in such schools, may be taught in the same 
way. 
rd Again, this branch is not only required in “all publie schools,”’ 
but the law requires it to be taught to ‘* a// pupils in schools”’ of ail 
grades, and must in all cases be taught as other regular branches 
are there taught. 

For example. Ina school where geography, grammar, history, and 
arithmetic are taught with text-books in the hands of pupils, it would 
not be compliance with this law to teach this study orally. 

5. It is the aim of this statute that physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and 
narcoties upon the human system, shall be taught as thoroughly and 
as systematically as other like mandatory studies are taught. 

Text-books on physiology and hygiene which give limited, not 
special instruction, as to the ‘‘ effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, 
and narcotics upon the human system,”’ or which put that instruc- 
tion in an appendix, at the end of the_book, do not make such an 
arrangement of the subject as is required by this statute, and are 
not such books as school committees are justified in prescribing, or 
teachers in using. Henry J. WELLS. 


THE NEW RATES OF POSTAGE. 


1, Any article in a newspaper or other publication may be marked 
for observation (but not by printed or written words) without in- 
crease of postage. 

2. All newspapers, as well as sample copies sent from the office 
of publication, or when sent from a news agency to actual subscribers 
thereto or to other news agents, shall be entitled to transmission at 
the rate of one cent per pound or fraction thereof, postage to be 
prepaid, 

+. The weight, for postal purposes, of single-rate letters is in- 
creased from one-half to one ounce each or fraction thereof. The 
same increase of weight is allowed for all drop-letters, whether de- 
livered by carrier or from an office where carrier service is not 
estabished. 

_THE PosTAL OUNCE.—Referring to the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, Title XLVI., Chapter 3,—Mail Matter,—we find : 

SECTION 3880.— The postmaster-general shall furnish to the post- 
offices exchanging mails with foreign countries, and to such other 
offices as he may deem expedient, postal balances denominated in 
grams of the metric system, fifteen grams of which shall be the 
equivalent, for postal purposes, of one-half ounce avoirdupois, and 
soon in progression. 

Approved June 22, 1874, e 

This enactment plainly declares that fifteen grams shall be the 
sinivalons of one half-ounce avoirdupois, and so on in progression, 

ut not that the half-ounce shall be the equivalent of fifteen grams ; 
eer » the legal ounce, for postal pur , is thirty grams, 
* r practice and rulings of the t-office authorities to the contrary 
6 withstanding. As the act above cited was approved by Congress 
Fa Awe eleven years ago, it would appear to be about time for 
_ ostmaster-General to pay attention to it; but unfortunately for 

. wal fe” the gentlemen who have held the office of postmaster- 
f ser for several past administrations have been, apparently, too 
the the metrie system to ‘‘ deem it expedient’’ to execute 

th to be hoped that the new administration will begin the intre- 
es of the metric system in all transactions between the Govern- 

* and people which involve the use of weights and measures. 

cade ob ao laws have been passed, and it only remains for the 
tical . of departments of the Federal Government to begin its prac- 
a decinn Such use will fully demonstrate the many advantages to 
the = ed therefrom, since it will involve a contemporaneous use of 
ieee iy for a time, and by comparison will make evident 
of cone re! the inconveniences that are inseparable from the use 

ore heterogeneous systems, and of which most people will 


not | 
nee a beeen or even be aware, until they have been a to 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL, except as ex 
ressed in the editorial columns or over his signature. He cannot promise 
© return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demands it 


“PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS.” 


I was much interested in reading ‘‘ Curious Properties in Num- 
bers,’” by Gen. H. K. Oliver (August 13). Allow me to say that 
I think most of the phenomena are explainable, as depending on 
simple properties. First: The divisibility of one number by an- 
other is a fact in nature; but the decimal system is man’s work, 
and on it depend the tests of divisibility by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10, Some of the arithmeties explain this clearly. Second: I 
think that the smaller multiples of 7 form what may be considered 
accidental combinations of tens and units, and on these depend the 
others mentioned. Thus, it is not strange that 21, 91, and 301 
should be multiplies of 7. But from 21 we must get 42, 84, ete., 
also 105 and its multiples. It could not be otherwise. 91 servesas 
a similar basis; likewise 301, which, by the way, being composed of 
7 X 43, accounts by its presence for the presence of 43 in 3311, 6622, 
ete. Further, the quotient of */) is 7, which chances to be equal to 
twice the left-hand figure + the right. Now, if you multiply this div- 
idend, and consequently multiply these right and left-hand figures, 
the quotient will bear the same relation to these figures as before. 

Now for the 9s. We are told that the test of divisibility by 9 
depends on the fact that in one ten. one hundred, ete., there is a 
number of 9s and | remainder; in two tens, etc., several ’s, 2 re- 
mainder, ete. The gentleman, in his article, has dealt with facts 
which appear somewhat related to this. The first multiple of 9 
that forms even tens is #0, Our nearness to that goal, if I may so 
term it, is indicated by the final figures of the multiples 9, 18, ete., 
indicates that we are distant nine nines (from 0), 8 that we 
lack 8 nines, ete. ‘Take 153: assume that it is a multiple of 9. If 
so, it will still be a multiple if we add enough 9's to make even 
tens. The final 3 shows that we lack three nines (or 3 tens — 3). 
According to the former article, 9 belongs in the Ist class; so we 
say | X 3 = 3 (tens) + 15 (tens) = 18 (tens), and, as we dropped 
off the original 3 units, we have really added 3 exact nines to the 
number making 180 (or 18). Now take 80 (ninth class, or almost 
ninety. ) 

Take the number 623. The final figure here also is an indication 
that we lack 3 eighty-nines (or almost 3 nineties) of the point 
where 8's and 10’s unite: 3 X = 27: 62 + 27 (tens) = 89 (tens). 
As we left off the unit 5, we have really added 3 eighty-nines to 
the multiple without destroying it. If the number had many fig- 
ures, we could remove them singly by continued additions, without 
interfering with their multiple properties. 

I would suggest that these things are dependent on our decimal 
notation. I think, also, that the relation of the successive powers, 
differences, etc., might be accounted for by a comparison of literal 
and numeral powers of binomials. The truth is wonderful; but 
there is no objection to our finding out the reason for it, when we 
can. S. A. ADAMS. 

Homer, Mich., Aug. 18, 1885. 


— 
THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 


As the above-named system of musical instruction, after the 
bitterest and most determined opposition, has been adopted as the 
national system by the board schools of Great Britain, it is a serious 
question for the friends of education in America to consider whether 
it may not be equally adapted to the needs of our schools. In order 
to practically test this question, the State Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey appointed a committee of three school principals at 
their annual meeting in December, 1883, with instructions to in- 
vestigate the subject thoroughly and report the next year. 

This committee resolved to make their report exhaustive and 
final, and took extraordinary means to render it so. They prepared 
a circular in which fourteen questions were presented, with blank 
spaces for the answers. These questions covered all sides of the 
subject, as to the official position of the respondents, the amount of 
experience they had had with both systems, its adaptation to differ- 
ent grades, its results as compared with the staff, ete. The results 
were astonishing. Replies were received from more than five 
hundred teachers, principals, superintendents, and musie teachers 
jrom twenty-two different states and also from Canada. The com- 
mittee state in their official report that the replies were, without 
exception, in favor of Tonic Sol-fa. The report concludes as follows : 
It should be observed that there was no chance for one-sidedness 
or partiality in the testimony received by the committee. The 
cireulars were sent wherever it was known that the system is used, 
and were as likely to fall into the hands of those who disliked, as 
of those who liked it. How decisive and convincing, then, is the 
fact that every individual of the five hundred bore testimony to the 
superiority of Tonic Sol-fa over the Staff system. The report of 
this committee affords indubitable evidence that music is really sim- 
plified and brought within the comprehension of children and the 
common people. Is not this truth an occasion for rejoicing on the 
part of all who are interested in the welfare of the human race ? 

Orange, N.J., 1885. Tuos. F. SEWARD, 


BEST YET.” 


Dear Journal :—As I am just about to rise from the second read- 
ing of your last week’s brilliant issue, I feel myself contrained to 
tell you, first, that though I have read carefully and appreciatingly 
your every number from the first, this seems to me the very best yet. 
In looking it over for particular points to praise, I find that any 


attempt to do justice to even the excellent must result in failure 


| (or still worse, in foolscap). I must, however, give brief expres- 


sion to my admiration for the articles on the Eye, Cincinnati, and 
Concord,—not simply as collections of valuable and important infor- 
mation, but as models, especially the last named, in the vital art of 
presenting facts so as to make them as interesting as fiction. 

In matters of opinion, I agree with every word that E. C. K. has 
written on the familiar spelling-book question, although the best 
of the new books is the work of a friend, for whose sake I should 
be very glad to see it introduced into every school in the Union. 

As fully, too, do I agree with Prof. Andrews’ suggestion as to 
the pronoun to be used where the antevedent is a noun of the com- 
mon gender, limited by every, ete. 

Surely, the strain on the feelings of the grammarians cannot be 
greater than must have been caused by the substitution of the ob- 
jective plural you, not only for the two singulars ‘hou and thee, but 
also for the plural nominative ye. 

Prof. A.’s plan leaves to the pedagogue his beloved case forms 
untouched, robbing him, in fact, of nothing but an obscure num- 
ber agreement, and relieving ‘‘the people ’’ of the tedious task of 
adopting a new word representing absolutely no new idea. 

If I had anything to do with Latin, unless I felt sure I knew it 
all, such a statement as that of Prof. Perkins, coming from such an 
authority, would afford me a solid satisfaction, worth many times 
the cest of my subscription. 

But I have left the best for the last. Though I have no experi- 
mental acquaintance with the art of drawing, | know that not only 
every drawing teacher, but also every school principal or superin- 
tendent, will be amply repaid for the most earnest stady of Prof. 
Harris’s essay on that art, considered not as a means of drawing 
custom or quieting critics, but as affording an opportunity of ap- 
plying true philosophical principles to the solution of the practical 
problem, how to improve our schools, and, through them, the con- 
dition of all future generations of our people. A. H. 8. 

Stamford, Conn., Aug. 26, 1885. 


*SCRIPTUM EST.” 


A singular mistake crept in amoug your types last week, when 
they made the title to the beautiful sonnet which Miss Leonard con- 
tributed to the July 2d festival at Bridgewater, to read ‘‘ Seriptura 
Est.’’ Ofcourse any tyro ought to see that it was written ‘* Serip- 
tum Est.”’ M. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Was Matthew Grant the ancestor of General Grant, and did he 
live in Dorchester ? 

Answer.—Matthew Grant was the first ancester in this country of 
General Grant. He came over in the ‘* Mary and John”’ in 1630, 
and landed at Nantasket. He was one of the original settlers of 
Dorchester, and lived not far from what is now known as Upham’s 
Corner. He moved to Connecticut in 1635, with nearly half of the 
Dorchester Colony. There they founded the town of Windsor. 
The town is the unit of American government, and the establish- 
ment of town governments in New England has exerted a vast influ- 
ence upon the entire system of government and upon the rights and 
liberties of the American people. The first town meeting in Amer- 
ica was held in Dorchester. The spot is well known. A monu- 


ment ought to be erected there. The Dorchester people are now 
agitating the question of a monument to the memory of Matthew 
Grant.—EDITOR. 


QUERIES. 
— Will some of your readers be good enough to give the ten most 


famous proverbs now in common use among our people ? 
Boston, Ward 24, Aug., 1885. M, 8: % 


— Will your mathematical editor or some one of your numerous 
readers be kind enongh to give a solution of the following problem 


in arithmetic ? 

I engage a man to saw a cord of wood, for which I have paid 
$8.00, I agree to give him $1.00 for sawing it. Afterwards, he 
proposes to take his pay in wood. How much wood is he entitled 

Rusvicvs, 
Uxbridge, Mass., Aug,, 1885. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— A child thus defines gossip: ‘‘ It’s when nobody don’t do 
nothing and someboily goes and tells of it.’’ 


— Jimmie, when told tht he was made of dust, stoutly refused 
to believe it, saying quickly: ‘“‘’Then why don’t I soak to mud 
when Deanie puts me in the ‘ baff-tub’ ?” 


— “O Georgie! I’mashamed of your rubbing your lips like that 
after that dear little girl has given you so sweet a kiss.’’ ‘* I’m not 
rubbing it off, nurse; I’m rubbing it in!” 

— ‘‘Whut papers must I ’stroy, boss ?’’ asked a colored man 
who was ‘‘cleaning up’’ the editorial room of a *‘* humorots’’ 
paper. ‘* Yon must exercise care,’’ the editor replied, ‘* but be sure 
and burn all the marked copies.” 


— “ Will Tommy always be younger than I am ?”’ asked a little 
Texas boy to his mother. 

Yes, sonny.” 

‘““'That’s bully! I'll always be able to lick him and take his 
things away from him as long as he lives.”’ 


— There never was a better example of the concise form of ex- 
pression common to the real Western American than the answer of 
the man of the Sierras, who, when asked about the character of a 
neighbor, replied : ‘‘ Mister, I don’t know very much about him ; 
but my impression is that he’d make a first-class stranger.” 


— A Montezuma lady said to her young hopeful: *‘ Johnnie, 
why don’t you rock the baby? You'd let it squeal its life out.’ 
‘“*T would if I eould.”’ ‘‘ Why, Johnnie! Want your little brother 
todie ? ‘* Well wouldn’t it be a good deal bettér fur him to be up in 


heaven flyin’ around than to be layin’ a squealin’ in that ’ere era- 
dle 
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Boston, SEPT. 3, 1885. 


Wir this issue THE JouRNAL greets its thousands of 
readers, as they return to their school-rooms after the 
summer vacation. Among these readers are teachers in 
every state and every territory of the Union, in every 
country of Europe, and in various and numerous places in 
North and South America, Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of the sea. We believe we have unsurpassed facilities 
for presenting to them a professional paper of such a 
character and of such varied excellence that they cannot 
afford to be without it. But the greatest excellence, the 
best success, and the highest usefulness of the paper depend 
upon its wide circulation. We therefore respectfully and 
earnestly ask each one of our readers to help us toincrease 
this usefulness by securing, at. least, one additional sub- 
_ seriber. Payne's Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education is, perhaps, now read more widely through 
this country than any other book on teaching. It has 
been adopted very generally by the reading circles, and 
is of the greatest value to every teacher. Wewill send by 
mail, postpaid, a copy of this excellent work, bound in 
cloth, free, to any subscriber to THE JouRNAL who will 
send us a new subscriber before Oct. 1, with two dollars 
and a half,—the subscription price of Tue JourNat. 
Let each one who reads this notice secure a copy of this 
valuable work. 


Tue poor school-teachers do seem to have a hard time. 
What with the natural born school critics, and the grum- 
blers made so by nursing some grudge, on the one hand, 
and ignorant and narrow committee-men and parents on 
the other, sometimes they are really in danger of being 
ground to powder. Not that, on the whole, the teachers 
as a class are not fairly treated, but in too many instances, 
here and there, sometimes thickly sown and crowding 
each other, these numerous exceptions instead of proving 
the rule seem to choke it that it becomes unfruitful. The 
women teachers ganerally have the worst of it. They 
are rarely paid the same amount for labor performed as 
the men ; they are practically not eligible to the best po- 
sitions; they are dominated by committee-men, not women ; 
they are subject to much unmerited abuse; for exam- 
ple, it is often said that they are not professionals. They 
only teach till an offer comes to marry,—then they forth- 
with resign. In fact, in many communities they are 
obliged to resign when they marrry, since by a rule of the 
school committee-men no married wemen are allowed to 
teach. But, on the other hand, while men may teach 
fifty and sometimes sixty years, a woman who has taught 
thirty-nine, and is yet only in the prime .of her life, is 
asked to resign, unless, indeed, she be summarily dis- 
missed without notice. Of course, not all communities 


are thus barbarous, but, as said before, the too numerous 
exceptions choke the rule that it becometh unfruitful. 

If the following report, clipped from the Boston Jour- 
nal, is correct, the school committee of this little Connec 
ticut town takes the prize: “ The Plainville school board 
has voted to employ no teachers who would not agree not 
to get married during the school year.” Contestants are 
requested not to bring in their claims till after one more 
Thanksgiving and Fast-day. 


Tue question of the abolition of rate bills or “ fees,” as 
tuition money in elementary schools is called in England, 
seems to be rapidly coming to the front in British educa- 
tional affairs. The London school board has defeated the 
proposition to petition Parliament to this effect by one 


.|vote, and the question will soon come up again. The 


Guardian, the church organ, sounds the note of alarm at 
the prospect of an absolutely free elementary school sys- 
tem. Although it would apply only to “board schools,” 
in which less than a third of the children are taught, the 
effect would be, as the organ claims, disastrous to the 
whole system of voluntary church education. Now, two- 
thirds of the children are in elementary public schools 
established by religious denominations, moderately subsi- 
dized by the government. Of course, these are proper 
parochial schools, such as a portion of the clergy are trying 
to establish in our country by help of public funds. 

It is highly probable that after a fair experiment of the 
absolutely free school system, the British people would be 
aroused to the importance of placing popular education 
under public supervision and support, and leaving the 
Church to deal with matters spiritual. We have only to 
look at the embarrassments and hindrances of any of the 
European systems of public instruction to be profoundly 
thankful that we are well rid of the nightmare of ecclesi- 
astical intermeddling with this great interest. There is 
about the same probability that the American people will 
establish a House of Lords at Washington, as go back to 
the European system of subsidizing the clergy to teach 
the people. 


Vassak is looking for a new president. 
Although the choice is in the hands of competent author- 
ities, yet the educational public has a deeper interest than 
any corporation in the result. Possibly, in the failure of 
the fit man to come to the front, a trial might be made of 
a woman. Vassar owes a considerable share of its fame 
to Professor Maria Mitchell and Miss Lyman, the first 
woman who presided in the new palace at the beginning. 
But more important than sex is the question of the spirit 
and general sympathies and tendencies of the president of 
Vassar. It is now a public misfortune to place at the 
head of any great school for girls a president whose notions 
of the education of woman are cramped by sectarian 
partisanship, masculine prejudice against co-education, or 
attachment to the female seminary ideal of a generation 
ago. Stch a college need not search the ranks of ultra 
reformers to find a presiding officer who, by training, per- 
sonal characteristics, and thoroughly catholic and national 
spirit, is qualified to direct the studies of several hundred 
“elect” girls from every portion of the country. An ex- 
cellent point in a new administration would be the estab- 
lishment of a genuine training department for teachers, 
which should not be a retired schoolmaster reading a 
course of lectures on school-keeping, but a proper normal 
department of the college, supervised by one of the most 
distinguished experts in the country, and including a 
practice department. Notwithstanding the formidable 
competition of numerous women’s and co-educational col- 
leges, Vassar has only to find the right president to retain 
public confidence and enlarge her already eminent repu- 
tation as one of the foremost institutions for girls in this 
or any country. 


LOGIC IN EDUCATIONAL CRITICS. 


“* Learning to read the English language is one of the most mind- 
stunting processes that has formed a part of the general education 
of any people.”’ 


This is the opening sentence of an article in the Sep- 
tember number of the Popular Science Monthly. The 
article is entitled, ‘How Spelling Damages the Mind.” 
The reader will be curious to know upon what philoso- 
‘phy or logical reasoning (perhaps it will prove to be illog- 


ical), the writer bases so startling a statement. He pro-. 


eeeds to say: “Its evil influence arises from the partly 
phonetic, partly lawless, character of English spelling.” 
We confess, at once, our inability to see how such results 
can come from the simple fact that the spelling of our 
language is but “ partly phonetic,” however lawless and 
arbitrary the remaining portion may be. Spelling in 
many languages is “ lawless” to a certain extent, and al- 
ways will be. Possibly we may find an explanation of 
whatever is erratic and inconsistent in the French people 
in the “lawless” character of the French spelling, which 
in some respects seems more “lawless” even than the 
English. 

But the logic of our author is further elucidated. He 
states that, of our population over ten years of age, 13.4 
per cent. are illiterate. He also states that “In Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, and some German states, 
there are hardly any illiterates.” Of course it follows, as 
the night the day, that “one cannot believe that these 
would be illiterate if learning to read were not so formid- 
able an undertaking.” 

But we have not reached the depths of this “ lawless” 
business yet: “The most striking testimony to the irreg- 
ularity of our spelling [as though it needed any testimony 
to the fact that our spelling is ‘irregular’] is the adop- 
tion by some teachers of a sort of Chinese mode of teach- 
ing reading. The children are not taught that letters rep- 
resent constituent sounds of words, but they learn to rec- 
ognize each group of letters as an arbitrary compound 
symbol standing for a word. This is more of a dead drag 
on the memory than even the A-B-C method, and, if it 
could be completely carried out, would be a vastly longer 
process. The effect on the mind is certainly no better.” 

So here is our latest “ scientific” exposition and com- 
mentary upon “the word method” and “the sentence 
method ” of learning to spell! As if it were not as rea- 
sonable and legitimate to learn an arbitrary sign for a 
word as for an elementary sound. 

The remainder of the article in question is taken up 
principally with illustrations and arguments for the pho- 
netic system of learning to read. We wage no war with 
this system, but we beg leave to inquire if it is absolutely 
necessary for every reform to begin by indiscriminate abuse 
of all existing things, and by the most illogical reasoning, 
or sophistry, to attempt to prove the orthodoxy of my 
doxy by showing the heterodoxy of your doxy. 


NATIONAL METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM. 


The Nation, a journal whose interest has been chiefly 
shown by sharp criticism, especially of common school 
affairs, in its issue of May 13 comes up to the work with 
the “flaming zeal’ and boundless hope of a new convert. 
It will be gratifying to the members of the National Edu- 
eation Association to hear that its recent meeting, at Sara- 
toga, is treated with almost exceptional approval in this 
sheet, so chary of its critical favors. “The Council” 
should straightway order an investigation to ascertain who 
are the “dozen or more”’ of its membership of sixty that 
are unworthy and “turn the rascals out” without delay. 
It is comforting, however, to be assured that there are 
“but very few wind-bags” to be “ pricked,” and “ very 
few bores” to be “ strangled ” in this body, which, by com- 
mon consent, is regarded the heart of the Association. 
The general tendency of the Association is cautiously ap- 
proved, and the opinion expressed that “the organization 
has a future;”’ a declaration which, in view of the fact 
that the Association is now a quarter of a century old and 
never so powerful and prosperous as to-day, may be ac- 
cepted with reasonable eonfidence. 


But the most notable passage, in the review of the 
Nation, is copied elsewhere for the information of our 
readers. As far as can be gathered from the somewhat 
ornate announcement, it would seem that the most impor- 
tant feature of the Saratoga meeting was an event of 
which the Nation has the first public information. A 
dozen gentlemen “mostly young,” “spontaneous,” and 
“very informal,” self-restrained even to the point of de- 
clining to form an organization or elect each other to 
office, “sprang into existence” and held several secret 
meetings, for the general purpose of national educational 


reform, with the re-construction of the National Associa- 
tion as a side issue. We are told that an additional num- 
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ber of thirteen, who were not at Saratoga, were in com- 
munication with this movement ; making a club of twenty- 
five, who for a “few years” agree to work “ without great 
publicity.” 

Here is certainly a new departure in national educa- 
tional reform. It has been held, we think wisely, that 
the best way to push forward the great educational inter- 
ests of the country, and reform obstinate abuses, was to 
call together great Mimbers of the superior teachers, of 
both sexes, at stated intervals, and by public discussion, 
demonstration, and all legitimate methods of influence, 
keep the children’s cause before the people. In every state, 
almost every county and town, this method has been pur- 
sued until the land is covered with these associations, and 
scarcely a day in the year is exempt from their activity. 
And the teachers of the country have no cause for discour- 
agement in the outcome of this far-reaching agitation. 
It is not too much to say that the country owes to this 
method of operation a large measure of the educational 
reform of the past twenty-five years. The prodigious 
changes in every department of school life, the great ad- 
vance in school literature, in journalism, in the observa- 
tion of foreign school life, the mighty revival in the South, 
and the marvelous progress in the West, have all received 
their most effective aid and intelligent direction from this 
associated effort of the teachers. The passage of the 
Blair bill for national aid through the Senate of the United 
States was secured chiefly by the persistent efforts of these 
numerous associations. 

The National Association grew naturally out of this 
tendency. For twenty-five years it has been sustained 
largely by the devotion of a few hundred representative 
school men and women, until to-day, with no disparage- 
ment of any other body, it may be truly said to include a 
fair representation of the progressive educational life of 
the nation. No body of the sort has been less vexed by 
dissentions and unfriendly intrigues, and not even the sci- 
entific association has been less dominated by merely per- 
sonal or pecuniary interests from without. If the elderly 
members have seemed to monopolize the hard-worked and 
thankless offices, or have too often been called to the plat- 
form, it should be remembered that on these faithful 
workers has been cast the responsibility, for a generation 
past, of the most important movements for popular educa- 
tion of the era, and that youth is a malady which time is 
sure to overcome. Within the past four years these men 
and women have not only brought this association into 
commanding importance in point of numbers, influence, 
and the value of its proceedings, but have organized the 
Council; established several new departments; called 
women to its platform, far more than the best women have 
cared to respond ; and shown, at least, that grey hairs and 
long services have neither chilled the blood nor dampened 
the zeal for the largest measure of practical reform. 


Of course, our new club know their own business and 
prefer their own methods; and we have no disposition to 
disparage the motives, aims, or movements of the most en- 
thusiastie group of young reformers. But after reading 
the vast program of the announcement, including nothing 
less than a thorough overhauling of national educational 
affairs, the rooting out of abuses which seem inherent in 
ordinary human nature, the reconstruction of educational 
journalism, and the radical change of the National Asso- 
ciation to a select body, before whom only papers revised 
by a committee of experts can be read, and in whose pres- 
ence certain unknown eminencies would condescend to 
appear, we are overwhelmed by the magnitude of the 
undertaking. After the prodigious “thundering in the 
index,” we look anxiously for the men and the methods 
by which the revolution is to come. But our heart sinks 
when we learn that the agency that is expected to aecom- 
plish all this is a “ very informal ” club, without organiza- 
tion, half of whose members were not sufficiently inter- 
ested to attend the Saratoga meeting; possibly a portion 
of the dozen present, not members of the Association. 
Even this can be borne with, for the greatest reforms often 
‘pring from the communion of a few kindred souls. 

But, really, as far as we are now informed, this new 
departure seems to us, not so much the inception of a 
national advance toward broader and nobler results, as 


the gathe: ‘ug of a little knot of educational exclusives, in-! 
licism, and patient waiting for the coming of the Lord, 


spired with the peculiar sense of superiority and aloofness 
from “the monotonous field of uniform public instruction,” 
and the habit of Olympic criticism of which their organ, 


the Nation, is our best known illustration. As far as gen- 
eral educational reform is concerned, we do not see that 
this informal and secret association proposes anything dif- 
ferent from the aim of every teachers’ association in the 
country. As for the method, we seriously doubt if any 
secret society of twenty-five, though expecting a “long, 
hard struggle,” and “enlisted for the war,” can hope to 
assail and vanquish any one of the great evils that still 
afflict our education. These evils are mainly the same 
that beset all departments of American life, the penalty 
of a transition era, and the peril of republican institutions. 
The success of secret organizations in confronting such 
wide-spread abuses has not been eminent. Invariably 
these clubs, lodges, and underground movements develop 
defects of their own, stimulate rival societies, and end in 
mischievous “rings” or pernicious intrigues, becoming 
themselves one of the most dangerous features of the na- 
tional life. 

But when it comes to the reconstruction of the National 
Association, we have no confidence that this is the straight- 
forward, wise, or effective way to accomplish any good 
thing. At the beginning it ignores woman, backing down 
on the most objectionable feature of the old-time school 
life. It does not seem to occur to these gentlemen (per- 
haps on account of their youth and “ political” inexperi- 
ence) that the proclamation of such a club within the 
membership of the body will inevitably provoke rival or- 
ganizations, whose contests, waged in the dark, will cer- 
tainly disrupt, or so distract the organization that its 
“future” would be indeed a problem. Besides, the intent 
of the movement seems to be to make the association a 
select body, abhorrent of “ pienies,” “ excursions,” and, 
necessarily, of the whole side of social intercourse, which 
is now a great charm, and certainly half the profit of the 
meetings. Now the National Association, with its select 
Council, stands for a positive want. It is a great yearly 
assemblage of all sorts of superior teachers, with popular 
tendencies, all the time reaching out for better communi- 
cation with the thoughtful people in whose hands are, 
after all, the issues of American education. To change 
this to a small and select gathering of pedagogic philoso- 
phers, by necessity isolated from the general public, 
tempted to mental criticism, and in danger of mutual ad- 
miration, to our mind would not be desirable. Even 
could this be accomplished, another national association 
would immediately “spring into existence,” attract the 
foremost members of the present body, and leave the re- 


4 
constructed conclave to its own work, possibly in the 


hands of the club of twenty-five. 

We trust our friends will attempt no such experiment 
with the Association. If they desire another organization 
for a special purpose, God speed them in every sincere 
effort at the improvement of the field. But why consult 
and conspire in the twilight, and announce results 
through the most fastidious and unreliablejournals in educa- 
tional matters in the country? Our advice to these young 
gentlemen is,—stand up and be counted. Tell us who 
you are, descend to particulars, and formulate your reform 
line of policy in the Association. If you are not already 
members, join us at once, pay your fees, take off your 
coats, and, at least, imitate the “monotonous” virtue of 
fidelity, whereby your elders have brought the country up 
to its present state, and made the Association, spite of 
cloudy and vague disparagement, the best agency for pop- 
ular educational agitation and information on the conti- 
nent. We think we can assure you a full and fair assign- 
ment on the coming program,—indeed, some of you have 
not been among the neglected ones of the past. Present 
your plan for a more select organization and let it be fairly 
discussed. Show up the barnacles, “ wind-bags,” “ bores,” 
and all the malign outside influences that now disfigure 
and enslave us, and we are confident you will have nine- 
tenths of the membership with you. It only needs a ma- 
jority of votes to elect the youngest of you president. So, 
pray, come up, dear boys ; give us your hands ; and, next 
July, in the land of the setting sun, in the presence of five 
thousand of the young men and maidens of the new West, 
let us old fellows swear you in to a life-long service in the 
cause in which we are all enlisted. And God grant that 
service may be distinguished by the “ notes” of wisdom, self- 
sacrifice, hard work, modesty, patient endurance of crit- 


beyond the generation of American school men and women 


now passing to its great reward. 


DRIFT. 


— We have, elsewhere, offered to send a bound copy of Payne’s 
Lectures free to any subseriber to THe JOURNAL who will send us 
one new subscriber, with the subscription price, $2.50, before Oct, 
1. We shall be pleased to correspond with all who desire to act as 
our agents, or to secure a special club of new subscribers, or to sell 
our educational books. ‘Teachers out of employment wilkfind this 
agreeable and profitable work. Terms, plans, rates of commissions, 
circu-lars, ete., sent by addressing N. E. Publishing Company, 16 
Hawley street, Boston. 

— Mr. T. D. Adams, of Newtonville, Mass., proposes to estab- 
lish a ‘* School of Foreign Travel,’’ whereby he will go abroad with 
ten boys, for a three years’ course of study and observation. The 
school work includes instruction, during school terms, in the French 
and German languages, with the ordinary studies of a high-school 
course ; while a considerable time is allowed for observation, travel, 
and general preparation, especially for a business career. Although 
the plan, by its expensiveness, could only include the sons of 
wealthy families, yet it is difficult to see why a great many fathers 
would not prefer to spend money in this sensible way, to disbursing, 
as now, to support their boys in luxury at college, or keep them up 
to the demands made upon the society young man at Newport or 
Boston. Our rich people are now spending more money, with less 
return, on their children, than the corresponding class in any civil- 
ized land; and we are glad when any sensible man or woman is 
able to demonstrate the ability, especially in education, to give them 
the worth of their money. 

— Sometimes an official ‘‘ new broom ’’ sweeps its most valuable 
article into the fire in its effort to ‘‘ sweep clean.’ A most em- 
phatic case of this sort was the recent assault on Capt. C. O. Bou- 
telle, of the Coast Survey, at Washington, whereby he was sub- 
jected to an “‘investigation,’’ while suspended from an important 
position in the central office of the bureau. Of course he came out 
as he went in, one of the men whom the service cannot dispense with, 
above suspicion, and now occupies his old place. The friends of 
good education everywhere are interested in such a man. For a 
generation Captain Boutelle has been not only one of the most ac- 
complished experts in this department, having rendered invaluable 
service in the naval operations of the war, but has also been every- 
where known as an efficient friend of the broadest education, thor- 
oughly alive to the interest of the public school. This particular 
style of Washington official is not so common as to make a glut in 
the market. Our new administration, that can only survive by its 
professions of fidelity to reform, will do well to discourage the bru- 
tal partisan instinct which prompts the professional politician to 
strike at such a shining mark wherever it appears. 

— Mr. Frederick Douglass has been talking some excellent sense 
to the colored people, in a recent address at Rochester, N. Y. He 
urges especial attention to the accumulation of property as a vital 
element in the progress of his race. Old Dr. Johnson used to say, 
** notwithstanding the parsons, men are seldom more worthily and 
religiously occupied than in honestly making money.’’ The most 
telling fact in the record of the freedmen is that, in twenty years, 
they have accumulated $100,000,000, and are gaining decidedly in 
the habit of economy and the desire for accumulation. But the 
most diseouraging trait in the majority is the childish and wasteful 
habit of using money, which keeps.them poor and dependent, and 
is a constant temptation to the characteristic vices of untruth, dis- 
honesty, and theft. Of course we understand the reason of this. 
But no people can live on public forbearance or apologies for chronic 
failure of the elementary virtues of society. In the sudden and full 
gift of American citizenship, the colored people of this country were 
more favored than any people that have ever lived. We are pro- 
verbially a patient people, and shall give the negro full time and a 
full field to vindicate his ability to fill this, the most honorable posi- 
tion in Christendom. And the men who, like Frederick Douglass, 
begin to build at the foundations in persuading their youth to habits 
of industry, thrift, and the common virtues of respectable and suc- 
cessful living are the true guides of these millions to the promised land. 


THe NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.»-It is di- 
rectly out of this deepening spirit, represented by no indi- 
vidual or by no small group of individuals, that there sprang into 
existence at this meeting, a spontaneous movement, a very in- 
formal association, which expressly refrained from a regular organ- 
ization, or even officers, consisting of about twenty-five men from 
all parts of the country, about half of whom were at Saratoga, 
where a number of meetings was held. Though no more secret 
than any committee meeting, its members agreed that for a few 
years their work could best be done without great publicity. Its 
members agree in feeling, first, that there should be no trading be- 
tween educational journals or book concerns in the offices of the 
Association or any of its departments, as was notoriously the case 
in one or two sections this year; for the selection of men not the 
best to direct the work here, where more professional work should 
be done than in the general association, degrades the entire organ- 
ization. Secondly, they agree in feeling that not only educational 
‘* managers and lobby-men within or without the organization, but 
that purely material and personal interests are among the most 
detrimental of all bad educational interests; and that cor- 
ruption of every form must be driven out from every mat- 
ter, business or professional, pertaining to school life and work, 
So long as superintendents in the highest stations, who are most 
of all competent to do so, are obliged to refuse to express any opin- 
ions about the merits of rival text-books or other supplies, lest in- 
fluences be set at work against them, or false charges systematic- 
ally ‘‘ fastened ’’ upon them ; so long as some of our best literature 
is inaccessible to children in school, unless the Reader of the house 
owning the copyright is introduced ; so long as, in some sections of 
our land, teachers still have to go about and solicit and perhaps 
‘* treat’ ward officers on the lowest round of the political Jadder ; 
so long as large amounts of capital are invested by some houses in 
the plates of old and antiquated text-books, and surplus funds 
are devoted to additional agents to force the sale of old books 
rather than to improve their quality or make new ones; 80 
long as even in the Association some of the questions most 
vital to education cannot be discussed because men are not free 
and it is not safe, — there is not only plenty of work for an 
educational-service reform association, but the fundamental con- 
ditions of making our schools at bottom morally effective in their 
influences on the pupils are lacking. ‘Thirdly, these men desire to 
see some improvements in the general tone and intelligence of edu- 
cational periodicals. With a few noteworthy and in large measure 
recent exceptions, even the most widely read of them are local and 
provincial in character, give no aid in selecting the best among 
the hundreds of educational books published annually, know and 
say practically nothing of *‘ abroad,’’ of college work, or of private 
schools, but oceupy only the monotonous field of uniform public 
instruction. A single journal like the English Journa/ of Educa- 
tion would do more than almost any other agency to raise the tone 
of the whole craft. These three convictions, we understand, are to 
be put in definite form on the completion of the organization referred 
to in the winter, and we hope it will do much good. Its members 


expect a long, hard le, but they are mostly young, and have 
enli for the war.—The Nation, Aug. 13, 1885. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue JOURNALS OF MAJOR-GENERAL C. G, Gordon, C.B., AT 
KHARTOUM, Printed from the original MSS. Introduction 
and notes by A. Egmont Hake, author of ** The Story of Chi- 
nese Gordon,”’ ete. With portrait, two maps, and thirty illustra- 
tions after sketches by General Gordon. Price, $2.00. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This book contains the diary kept by General Gordon while on 
his way to Khartoum, and during the fateful months of his stay in 
that city until treachery caused his death. Gordon's character and 
situation lend a profound interest to his diary, and will cause it to 
be eagerly read throughout the civilized world. It is edited by 
Mr. A. Egmont Hake, a cousin of General Gordon, who has writ- 
ten a preface for it. The book contains some very important doc- 
uments, including a letter from the late General Herbert Stewart 
to General Gordon, two letters from the Mahdi, and other doca- 
ments which throw no little light on the position of affairs in the 
Soudan during the last two years; also a number of diagrams 
from General Gordon’s sketches. Every one that has followed the 
eareer of General Gordon in Africa, since 1874, when he became 
the governor of the Soudan, will find this work of intense interest. 
It opens to the world the true inwardness of the operations of Gen- 
eral Gordon at Khartoum, and presents the personal influence of 
this brave hero upon the natives of the equatorial section of Africa. 
The publishers have presented to the American public these Jour- 
nals of General Gordon in admirable style, good typography, and 


well bound. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN ORATORS. Edited, with intro- 

ductions, by Alexander Johnston, professor of jurisprudence and 

litical economy in the College of New Jersey. Three volumes. 

rice for the set, ina neat box, 33.75. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

These are companion volumes to ‘** British Orations’’ and ‘* Prose 
Masterpieces from Modern Essayists,’’ published by the same en- 
terprising publishers. Nothing could be better to illustrate Ameri- 
ean political history. The various epochs are given as Colonialism, 
Constitutional Government, The Rise of Democracy, The Rise of 
Nationality, The Anti-Slavery Struggle, Secession, Civil War and 
Reconstruction, and Free Trade and Protection. They are illus- 
trated by speeches or papers from Henry, Hamilton, Washington, 
Jefferson, Randolph, Quiney, Clay, Calhoun, Hayne, Webster, 
Phillips, Chase, Sumner, Burlingame, Douglas, Lincoln, Seward, 
Toombs, Davis, Stephens, Schurz, Beecher, Sherman, Garfield, 
and numerous others. They are all happily selected, and most ap- 
posite forthe purpose. The introductions by the editor are just in 
statement and comprehensive in reach of the events recorded. The 
volumes should be in the libraries of all public men, and in all in- 
stitutions where the young are taught politics and general affairs. 


Ee@ypt AND BABYLON, FROM SACRED AND PROFANE SOURCES. 
By George Rawlinson, author of ‘* The Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World,’’ ete. Large 12mo. Fine cloth, 
gilt top. Price, 60 cents, 

The learned and indefatigable historian of ancient nations, Canon 

Rawlinson, has given to the world a fresh store of information 

leaned in his chosen field of research. It is needless to say that 
r. Rawlinson exhibits a most erudite acquaintance with the ques- 
tions under consideration, while with scholarly care he clears away, 
when possible, the least shade of obscurity hanging over them. 

There can be but one opinion among serious readers of biblical and 

political history regarding the value of his work. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


WOonNDER STORIES OF SCIENCE. 

Price, $1.50. 

To improve as well as to amuse young people is the object of 
these twenty-one sketches, and they fill this purpose wonderfully 
well, Itis a curious fact that only one hundred and thirty years 
ago the first umbrella was carried in London, much to the amuse- 
ment of the ignorant, and now there are seven millions made every 
year in this country. This book will interest any boy who insists 
on knowing something about the work done in the world, who does 
it, and how it is done. The writers are well-known contributors to 
children’s periodical literature, and the book will be a welcome ad- 
dition to any child’s library, and might be used with advantage as 
a reading book in schools. 


By Ed- 


Tue History OF THE SuRPLUS REVENUE OF 1857. 
Price, 


ward G. Bourne, B.A., Foote scholar in Yale College. 

$1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This volume belongs to **‘ The Questions of the Day”’ Series. 
It contains an account of the origin, and distribution among 
the states, of ‘‘ The Surplus Revenue of 1837,’ and the uses to 
which it was applied. It was an important incident of our national 
history, and Mr. Bourne has told the story in a most intelligent 
manner. Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
discussed this matter in its relation to education in 1877; but Mr. 
Bourne has made a thorough investigation of the history of the sur- 
plus in the states in all of its bearings. 


“Go Work.”’ A Book for Girls. By Annie Frances Perram. 
’ Price, 75 cents. New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stone. 2 
This is a book we commend heartily to parents for a present to 
their daughters. The author, in her preface, gives expression to 
her hopes for its usefulness in the Sunday-school library, and in the 
home. ‘‘To the girl readers who may become interested in this 
little book, and for whom alone it is intended, it may be well to 
say that the homes into which they, through its pages, will be in- 
troduced, are not ideal palaces, where ideal girl heroines lived ideal 
lives, but homes where the girls whose characters are here por- 
trayed have lived real lives, hoping and fearing, rejoicing and sor- 
rowing, as real girls always do. ‘And if the lessons which may be 
drawn from these lives which have been lived, and into which a few 
short glimpses have been afforded, shall prove helpful in the small- 
may not be able avail themselves of other 
and better help, the earnest pu an er of the writer will 
have been abundantly fulfilled.” 


THE GRIMKE SISTERS. 
Shepard. Price, $1.25. 
This biography of Sarah and Angelina Grimké, the first American 

women advocates of the abolition of slavery and women’s rights, is 

one of the most readable and interesting books of the present year. 

In the early days of the anti-slavery struggle there was no lack of 

woman sympathizers with the cause, but so strong was the feeling 

in those days that women should not speak in public, that, until 
the Grimké sisters began their crusade, it was an almost unheard-of 
thing for a woman to raise her voice except at a church prayer- 
ents The woman’s-rights agitation, while entirely separate 
from abolitionism, owes its origin to the interest this subject excited 
in the hearts and minds of American women. Sarah Grimké was 
the first to make the question one of reform; and, in @ pampblet, 
took the ground that a denial of woman’s duty to act was a denial 


By Catherine Birney. Boston: Lee & 


of her right to act, and if denied the right to speak she might well 
be termed the white slave of the North ; for, like her brethren in 
bonds, she must seal her lips in despair. In 1837 Angelina said, 
in a letter to a friend: *‘I feel it is not the cause of the slave only 
that we plead, but the cause of woman as a moral, responsible 
being ;"’ and again, ‘* My idea is, that whatever is morally right for 
a man to do is morally right for a woman to do; I recognize no 


rights but human rights.”’ 


‘‘Iuproaiio.”” A drama. By George Allender. Price, $1.25. 
San Francisco, Cal. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
This is a book we cannot advise any man or woman to read. If 
such ** imbroglios’ exist in society, or on the stage, they should 
be kept in the world of darkness. 


OUTLINES OF MEDLEVAL AND History. By P. V.N. 
Myers, A.M., author of ‘* Ancient History ’’ and ‘* Remains of 
Lost Empires.’’ Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This work aims to blend into a brief, clear, and attractive 
narrative the story of civilization since the mieeting in the fifth 
century of Latin and Teuton upon the soil of the western Roman 
Empire. It deals with the essential elements, not with the acci- 
dental features of the life of the race. The grouping is baséd upon 
the laws of historie development. The facts selected are such as 
illustrate the principles in the most striking and typical manner. 
The style is condensed and suggestive, presenting the matter so it 
ean be most easily grasped and held by the student. Prof. W. F. 
Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, says: ‘‘ Mr. Myers’ book 
seems to me a work of high excellence, and to give a remarkably 
clear and vivid picture of medieval history.”’ 


FroM THE GOLDEN GATE TO THE GOLDEN Horn. A Narrative 
of Travel and Adventure. By Henry Frederic Reddall. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cloth, 380 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This story of two boys in their westward journey from San Fran- 
cisco to Constantinople is bright, discerning, graphic, entertaining, 
from beginning to end. The author selects the points of universal 
interest in every country, grouping facts with skill, explaining phe- 
nomena with artistic effect, describing people and their customs 
with delicate touch. It is a book of rare merits, worthy a place in 
the home or Sunday School library. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By the Rev. Edward 
Thring, M.A., head master of Uppingham School, late fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, Eng. New and revised edition. 
Cambridge, Eng.: At the University Press. For sale by Wil- 
lard Small, Boston. Price, $1. 

The work is divided into two parts. Ten chapters are devoted 
to illustrating the theory of elementary teaching. ‘The author uses 
the following language in summing up part first : 

** A teacher has, as his subject, life and mind. A teacher’s life 
is in living beings, not in printer’sink. A teacher is an artificer of 
mind and noble life. Above all, a teacher never lets a single life of 
those put into his hands be spoiled or wasted, or flung aside, through 
neglect, or scorn. A teacher is the helper and friend of the weak.”’ 

Part second is devoted to the practice of teaching, in which the 
learned author gives wise hints and suggestions to those who are to 
develop mind and heart. It is a valuable book, and should be in 
the hands of all teachers seeking to do the best work in the best 
way. 

A Britr GERMAN GRAMMAR. With references to his larger 
grammar. By William D. Whitney, professor of philology and 
modern languages in Yale College, author of German grammars, 
and editor of German texts, ete. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 

This is a superior little text-book, and presents the most important 
facts of the German language in the briefest form, consistent with 
accuracy and clearness of statement. It follows the same general 
method as the author’s larger work, which has been universally ap- 
proved by German teachers and students for more than fifteen years, 
and it may be used as an introduction to the other. In order to 
facilitate the transition, and for the convenience of those who, while 
using it, desire to refer to the fuller statements and explanations of 
the larger grammar, the numbers of the latter's paragraphs cor- 
responding to those of this volume are added in parenthesis to its 
own paragraph-numbers. The exercises may be used according to 
the discretion of the teacher and the special needs and capacities of 
his class; and where immediate advance to reading is desired, the 
English-into-German exercises may, in many cases, be well omitted 
until the grammar comes to be gone over a second time. The se- 
leeted sentences at the end are intended to form the groundwork 
for such further grammatical drill as shall be found desirable. 


An American novel. By Frankie 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 


MARK MAYNARD’S WIFE. 
Faling King. Price, 75 cents. 
& Brothers. 


— W. H. Wheeler, Andover, Mass., has written and published 
a very useful and suggestive book of home studies. It is a book 
primarily intended for the young, and will be found very valuable 
to older persons. It is called a Book of Language Lessons for Chil- 
dren of All Ages. The author attempts to apply to language study 
the results of five years’ careful examination of unconcious psy- 
chology. This book is devoted to hints and simple rules for start- 
ing children and others on the lines psychical investigation, with such 
explanations, mostly in children’s language, as are necessary. Mr. 
Wheeler says: ‘* The truest basis of language lessons is not mere 
memory, not what the scholar saw in coming to school, not the 
making of a sentence out of each word that the teacher assigns, not 
the filling out of sentences left incomplete by the teacher, however 
helpful each of these may be. A better, truer basis is the under- 
current of the child’s own deepest thought, which often can find 
expression from its secret and silent depths only in an unfinished, 
broken sentence, or, perchance, in only one single word, around 
which shall gather, later on, the rest of the thought, if that first 
simple clue of it, that first hint, be properly cherished. Note down 
the unfinished thoughts and the stray exclamations of a child, and 
soon you will have a picture of what that child will be, or is capable 
of being. These are the sentences that, in unobtrusive humility, a 
child ought to be taught to write down and treasure up in memory 
and —_ And the only studies a child should have are those 
which shall tempt him on to meditate, and write, and play more 
and more simply.”’ 

— William R. Jenkins of New York, has just 
on The Philosophy of Art in America, by Carl 
is understood to be the pseudonym of one of the best known na- 
tional academicians. It is a very suggestive treatise upon the pres- 
ent relations of American art to the advancement of our American 
civilization, and proposes the formation of an art bureau, similar 
to the Department of Agriculture, where the valuable and material 
interests of art may be fostered, encouraged, and protected. The 
book is of much value to all] interested in the welfare of the coun- 
try, and its snggestious are timely and pertinent. Paper, 50 cts. ; 
cloth, $1. 


— Josiah W, Leeds has published a little book on The Theatre; 


a work 
) 


eMuldor, which | 


price, 18 ets. It is a strong presentation of the views of a con- 
scientious friend upon the non-accordancy of stage plays with the 
Christian profession. We notice also his forcible statements against 
the spectacular performances in churches, Sabbath-schools, and 
church fairs. These have the tinge of the pit upon them, and many 
times are lit up by its baleful fires. The Christian Church should 
rejoice in the publication of such a work as this, and urge the cir- 
culation. Mr. Leeds has also published a pamphlet, Concerning 
Printed Poison; price, 10 cts. It contains a noble protest agains: 
demoralizing literature. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, 
City, are to publish, in September, Miss Kate Sanborn’s new book, 
The Wit of Women. Miss Sanborn is the well-known lecturer and 
author who recently received from Mr. Gordon W. Burnham 4 
legacy of $50,000, and who was en d to be married to that 
gentleman at the time of his death. e author’s object is to make 
a compilation of all that she recollects or gathers of the witty say- 
ings and writings of women. Miss Sanborn’s estimate of other 
weman-writers will be of interest to many. 

— Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y., have an impor- 
tant little book for primary work on arithmetic. It contains ex- 
amples designed for practical every-day use in the primary depart- 
ments of public and private schools, by Julius L, Townsend, prin- 
cipal Franklin Grammar School, Rochester, N.Y. It contains 625 
well-chosen and admirably graded examples, developing the ap- 

lication of simple members, and well adapted to make children 
ios the study, and lead to an easy working of the science. 

— Celia B. Whitehead, Southington, Conn., has published a 
little book entitled What's the Matter? Price, 25 cts. It treats of 
a matter of vital importance to thousands of young women,—that 
of dress. It advocates reform, and attacks all the forms of dress 
that are enemies of woman’s health and natural activity. It states 
truth in sharp, trenchant words. It is a book mothers will find 
very suggestive. Men pronounce it ‘‘sensible,’’ but some of our 
lady friends say it is ‘‘ sareastic.’’ 

— We have received the second number of a journal issued in 
Japan, at Tokio, printed in Roman letters. It is the organ of the 
Romaji Zasshi,—Roman Letter Society,—whose object is to educate 
the Japanese people to use the Roman letters rather than the cum- 
brous Chinese idiographs and the archaic Japanese kava. Dr. J. 
(. Cutter, son of the late Calvin Cutter, who is in the service of the 
Japanese government, himself an eminent psycologist is deeply 
interested ia this important movement. 

— N. Murray, publishing agent Johns Hopkin’s University, Balti- 
more, Md., has ready the August number of the University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, of which Herbert B. 
Adams is editor. This is No. 8 of the third series entitled ‘* The 
Influence of the Proprietors in founding the State of New Jersey,” 
by Austin Scott, Ph. D., professor of history in Rutger’s College. 

— Following the group of Garrison papers in the August Century, 
the September number will contain an account of the persecution of 
Prudence Crandall in 1833 for endeavoring to establish a school for 
** young ladies and misseg of color.’”? The article is called * Con- 
necticut in the Middle Ages.”’ 

— The July number of Appalachia, published by the Appala- 
chian Club, Boston, and for sale by W. B. Clarke & Carruth, 540 
Washington street, Boston, contains, for a frontispiece, ‘‘ The 
Zinal Rothhorn.”’ It has very interesting articles by prominent 
members of this famous club. Price, 50 ets. 

— Emory ©. White, B.S., principal of public schools of Albion, 
Indiana, has published Hand-Book of United States History, Lit- 
erature, Arithmetic, Grammur, Civil Government, ete., ete., for 
Teachers and Students. Price, 25 ets. 

— Eugene J. Hall, 11 Michigan avenue, Chicago, Il., has ready 
No. 5 of his Original, Humorous, and Dramatic Recitations for 
School, Public, and Parlor Entertainments. Price, 10 cts. 


—John B. Alden, New York, announces Cyclopedia of Universal 
Literature. Parts [. and II. are now ready. It is a literary work 
‘that deserves the patronage of all friends of culture. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


School Edition of Hodgson’s Errors in the Use of English; compiled and 
edited by J. Douglass Christie....A Prince of Darkness; a novel; by F. War- 
den; paper; price 25 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Haskins’ Common Sense Class Record; by Charles M. Haskins; price 50 
cents. Columbus, 0. : Mitschke Bros. 

The Bar-Sinister: a Social Study; price $1.25. New York: Cassell & Co. 
For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald & Co. 

The Student’s Manual of Exercises, for translating into German; by A. 
Lodeman,'A. M.: price 50 cts. New York and London ;: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
For sale by Clark & Carruth. . 

Eulogy on General Grant; by Canon Farrar. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A Treatise on Practical Astronomy, as Applied to Geodesy and Navigation ; 
by C. L. Doolittle; price $4.00. New York: John Wiley & Sons. For sale by 
Clark & Carruth. 

Bookkeeping Simplified; with Valuable Rules and Tables for Seanting- 
Room Use; by D. B. Waggener; price $1.00. Philadelphia: Charles RK. 
Deacon. For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

The Royal Highlanders; or, the Black Watch in Egy 
Grant; price 20 cts....No Medium; a novel; by Annie 
New York: Harper & Brothers. . 

Stories of Invention: Told by Inventors and their Friends; by Edward E. 
Hale; price $1,00. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

A Treatise on Domestic Education; by Rev. Daniel A. Payne, D.D., LL.D. 
Cincinnati, O.: Printed by Cranston & Stowe for the author. 

A Brief German Grammar; by William D. Whitney.....Leisure Hour 
Series -A Family Affair; by Hugh Conway; price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 30 cts. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Song Budget; compiled by E. V. DeGraff, A.M.; price 15 cts. Syra- 
enuse, N, Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

Harper’s Handy Series—Cut by the Country; a novel; by M. Braddon; 
price 25 cts. New York: Harper & Brothers. . 

Some Noted Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of our Time; by Canon 
P. Whipple, James Parton, 

Parton; price #2.75. 


t: a novel; by James 
homas; price 25 cts. 


Farrar, James T. Fields, Archibald Forbes, E. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, and others; edited by James 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

At Peri a novel; by Mrs. Alexander; price, cloth, $1.00; paper 30 cents. 
....A History_of the United States, for schools; by Alexander Johnston; 
price $1.40. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Macmillan’s Magazine for August; terms, one shilling. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine for September; terms $5.00 a year; 
50 cents a number. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

The Journal of the Frankiin Institute, for September. Philadelphia: 
Franklin Institute. 

The New Moon for August; terms, $1.00 a year; 20 cents a number. 
Lowell: The New Moon Pub. Co. 

The Kansas City Review for August; terms, $2.50 per year; 25 cents a 
number. Independence Sentinel Job Print Co. 

_St. Nicholas for September; terms $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Unitarian Review for September; terms $3.00 a year; 30 cents a num- 
ber. Boston: The Unitarian Review. 

Our Little Ones and the massory for September; terms, $1.50 a year, 15 
cents acopy. Boston; The Russell Pub. Co. 

The American Journal of Philology for July; terms, $3.00 a year; #1,00 @ 
eaeeber. Genet: Basil L. Gildersleeve. “New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 

Phrenological Journal for September; terms $2.00 a year; 20 cents a num- 
er. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Library Magazine, pabiehes by John B. Alden, at $1.50 a year, con- 
tains some of the best articles of the leading writers of England and Amer- 
ica. The September number has fourteen able papers, and the “Current 
Thought” department has Jarstrow’s paper on “ The Ages of Population; 
Dr. Chambers on “ The Revised Version of Job; ’ Mr. Means on “ Postal 
Saving Banks,” and Prof. B. F. Brown on “ Nerves as Scientists.” 

PAMPHLETS. 


The Case of the Negro, as to Education in the Southeru States; by Atticus 
G. Haygood, Gen. Agt. of the John F. Slater Fund. Announcement of the 
West End Academy for 1804-5. President Hamlin’s Baccalaureate Address 
at the Eighty-fifth Commencement of Middlebury College. Catalogue of the 
Chester Female Institute, 1884-5. Catalogue of Collegiate 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 1884-5. Announcement of the nard Scott 
Publishing Co.’s Periodicals, Philadelphia Publication Office._ 
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BY WATER AND LAND. 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


IL—HAMBURG. 


Individual responsibility has never seemed to me a very desirable 
privilege, but I never so fully realized its disadvantages as when 
the steamboat landed at Hamburg, and left upon my hands the 
onerous task of transporting myself from the wharf to the hotel. 
However, after a somewhat extended linguistic skirmish in Eng- 


lish, French, and German, in which a series of porters, expressmen, 
droschka drivers, policemen, and possibly soldiers and officers (we 
could not distinguish uniforms) took rey I succeeded in rescuing 
my baggage and in seeuring a droschka.—{N. B. They under- 

‘nd the art of smashing, but not of checking, baggage at Ham- 


stand t 

rg. | 
. n half an hour we reached Streit’s Hotel, a very unpretending 
house, yet furnishing as much real comfort for half the money as 
the Palmer House in Chicago. Streit’s has nothing magnificent 
about it except its waiters. They abound in numbers, and are mar- 
yels as to dignity and courtesy. To the ordinary observer there are 
no degrees of excellence among them. All are alike bland, ob- 
servant, and helpful. The interests and happiness of the hotel 
guests are the pleasant cares of their waking moments. I found 
out later how far this zeal is influenced by the expectation of future 
small gains. The affability with which the chief of this horde of 
flunkeys opened the door of the droschka and conducted me to the 
lower hall will always have a place in my memory. He listened 
to questions with the utmost condescension, and seasoned his an- 
swers with earnestness and accuracy. He detailed a waiter, as 
graceful as himself, to take charge of me and my satchels as far as 
the first floor. 

Here a second took his place, and this one speedily transferred 
me to the escort of a third, who assigned me one of the very rooms 
I read about when a small girl of twelve, at which age I devoured 
every line | could find upon foreign travel. Nothing was changed. 
It was a long, narrow room, with ahigh ceiling, a dark-brown hard- 
wood floor, waxed, with rug of carpet in the center; the wardrobe, 
tuble, chairs, and bedstead of a dark old wood showing a beautiful 
grain; the immense clumsy sofa, which takes up more room than 
a bed, and is the seat of honor on all occasions; and here was the 
queer bed, with its feathers above and below, and its hard bolster 
that isa kind of exaggerated wedge, with the thin t extending 
down under the shoulders and driving the sleeper wild. In a cor- 
ner stood a something, which the books of long ago described as 
the typical stove of the country. It was made of iron, was nine 
feet high, two feet wide, and one foot thick (from back to front), 
and was full of queer little compartments. How the fuel goes in, 
or how the smoke gets out, even yet I don’t know; and I may add 
that, as a stove, I have no faith in that article. As a monument to 
the genius of Tubal Cain, it may have a place in the world, but in 
no other capacity. The basin and ewer were of the long ago, and 

so were the wax candles in the tall old silver candlesticks. 
' From my rvom to the restaurant was an easy transition, and there 
the rather English order for a beefsteak, toast, and tea provoked 
a grimace, and the remark in an undertone from one waiter to 
another, ** Straight from London.’’ This order was not the result 
of deliberate malice, but of a vow made on board ship to discour- 
age German diet upon all occasions. 

The reputation of the Hamburg cook stands high, and his capac- 
ity is probably unlimited. That steak was ideal, so was the toast ; 
while the tea! In this age of adulterations a moralist might be 
moved to tears to find a grain of truth lurking at the bottom of a 
teapot! That tea was as nectar straight from Olympus, and under 
its genial influence one could forgive the imposition practiced on 
board ship, to which long-suffering passengers lent a color by going 
every evening at eight o’clock to partake of a fluid sailing under 
the false name of tea, and whose nature was unknowable. One 
might forgive the German nation her beer, her onions, her fish 
salads, her mingling of sweet and bitter herbs, and even her intri- 
cate, almost unmanageable language. A country that can furnish 
such tea to a weary traveler will probably never stray far from the 
paths of virtue. 

After such refreshment, physical and mental, nothing could be 
more natural than to wish to spend the remaining two hours of day- 
light in seeing the sights of Hamburg. The conditions were a 
droschka and a driver. The incomparable chief of the flunkeys 
secured these, and by some happy inspiration he engaged a driver 
who spoke no English, while no line of communication whatever 
could be opened by means of his German and mine. This was 
happiness, as any one will perceive who has suffered from the volu- 
bility of drivers when one is trying to see sights. Even my present 
happiness was tinged with a shade of sadness as I remembered a 
coupe driver in Chicago who inextricably mixed for me the details 
of the water-works and Lincoln Park; and again, as I recalled a 
day in Greenwood Cemetery, when the driver of a cab gave long 
stories about each and every tombstone, mingling the emblems of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity with money value, until I was constrained 
to believe that in the surrounding region the service of God and 
mammon was held to be not only feasible, but meritorious. 

lhis German jehu could not talk, but he could act. He drove 
straight to the market-place, and then allowed’ his horses to walk 
slowly, or to stop entirely, as the interest of the place demanded. 
( hatham in Ontario, and Montreal are probably the only two places 
in America that can furnish a picture in any way corresponding to 
the lamburg market. Little heaps of vegetables, and baskets of 
small fruits were spread over an area of paved ground, perhaps 
two or three acres in extent. Piles of fish, in various stages of 
preservation, were heaped upon a space a little removed from the 
other things. In wooden cages were huddled together domestic 
fowls, ducks, chickens, doves, ete., and their hours were numbered, 
for, at the request of apurchaser, the obliging owners wrung their 
—— and quickly stripped off their feathers. Besides fowls, 
reser vegetables, were four of the great staples of the coun- 

f ) ack bread, beer, sausage, and cheese. Whether the wisdom 
; the nation is due to this diet has not been determined. If so, it 
7 ees seem that mental excellence may be very dearly purchased. 
Such cheese! The decay of centuries is in its odors! 
wane astute merchants of the city send here such useful and faney 
oe Sas the market people may be inveigled into buying. Brooms, 
en = crockery, calicoes, linens, flannels, ribbons, ete., all have 
Every” and a lively trade is driven between town and country. 
reir ts rh under the sun seems to be for sale except human nature, 
tales given away in overflowing measure to any one who will 
a play - ime and the trouble to look and listen. It is better than 
nd, 7 watch the shrewd dealing, the haggling over small sums, 
taps the sudden generous impulse ; and to listen to the 
cation “ers asm, the quick repartee, and the confidential communi- 
f vetween buyer and seller, who have probably never met be- 

ore. The venders of patent medicines, flash jewelry, and the 
OWners of small sh ather h 
make gai f Shows, gut er ere, and toa greater or less extent 
int 7 in o ce neighbors’ weaknesses. Over and over again it 
silver poor Moses and the gross of green spectacles with 
shagreen cases. Nearly all the market ports were 
» with bare heads and sometimes unshod feet, whose bowed 


shoulders and furrowed faces gave evidence of the hardness of their 
lives and of their burdens, mental and physical. 

The driver next went by the back door of Hamburg,—through 
narrow and dark stone-paved streets, that must have resounded to 
the tread of centuries,—past houses six and seven stories in height, 
black with the sunshine and storms of ages, with windows so small 
that the inmates of the rooms must have gotten but very limited 
views of the outside world. And it was all clean! Hamburg, 
even im its most undesirable localities, is a beautiful object-lesson 
of cleanliness and neatness. It is hard to understand how the phy- 
sicians of this city make a living. Perha they go West and 
flourish in our large cities, where so many inducements are held out 
to disease. 

The business mt of Hamburg is full of queer little shops, which 
have probably been owned by the same Tamily for generations. 
The extent of the business, as indicated by the signs, and the size of 
the warehouse are glaring contradictions. There is room for spec- 
ulation upon the liability of the average Hamburg merchant to in- 
solvency, comparing his conditions with those of his more extensive 
American brother. 

A brief glimpse was also gotten of the front door of Hamburg, 
where are parks, drives, walks, beautiful gardens, and comfort- 
able, inviting houses. Flowers, shrubberry, and trees were every- 
where. Broad streets were shaded with lindens, whose blossoms 
filled the air with delicious odors. The whole city seemed to be out 
of doors. Family parties were in gardens and summer-houses. 
Groups of old ladies, with their hands full of roses, sat on benches 
in the promenade and gossiped. Children played under the trees, 
carriages drove through the’ streets, boats plied to and fro on the 
lake, and everywhere the people seemed to have given themselves 
up to the quiet enjoyment of that lovely July evening. 

In the glow of a glorious sunset we drove back to Streit’s, to 
find the lake brilliant with lights along its banks and on the boats 
in the water. This lake seems to lie in the center of the city, and 
is approached from all sides, It adds greatly to the beauty and 
comfort of the place. 

The orthodox roll and coffee constituted the breakfast of next 
morning, and then came preparations for departure, in which I was 
greatly assisted by the obsequious waiter, whose duty it was to an- 
swer my bell. In peace 8 this waiter, a word of caution may 
be in place. He should not be tipped till the last moment. With 
the small sum of a mark, or even less, in anticipation, his zeal to 
serve is beyond belief; having realized, his subsequent behavior 
also surpasses belief. He subsides into the most careless, the most 
indifferent, the most unsympathetic minion that exists. All his 
splendor departs from him, and he mes a mere creature of 
earth. I tried it with this special No. 3, and he was no longer the 
swift-footed ; in fact, he failed to appear after. I tried it also with 
the chief of the flunkeys in the lower hall. Timidly and shame- 
facedly I offered this magnificent individual one mark, considering 
the sum equal to my modest means, but at the same time mentally 
acknowledging that anything lower than the perquisites of a bank 
cashier would be beneath his merit. ‘The mark left my fingers, but to 
this day I cannot tell whether that fellow knew he received it. A 
meditative, absolved expression passed over his countenance, and 
he failed to notice that doors needed opening. Probably the bag- 
gage would not have reached the droschka at all if I had not some- 
what sharply ordered him to earry it. 

A visit to the bank, a wordy misunderstanding with ticket and 
baggage-masters, and at 10 a. m. I was in a compartment of a sec- 
ond-class car bound for Halle. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The author of the article, ‘‘ The Schoolmaster’s Experience,”’ 
in THE JOURNAL of Dee. 18, 1884, is requested to send his ad- 
dress to this office. 

— The Germans are laying the foundation for equally as great 
evils as American and English drinkers, and few voices are effect- 
ively raised to stop them. ‘The cities must attack and stop the 
social evils which bring boys, men, children, and women to prema- 
ture death and degradation. 

— Angular writing is now the thing among Chicago ladies. No 
one is admitted into what Chicago calls good society unless she can 
write a tall, early English, antediluvian, pointed, Gothic hand that 
it takes a couple of persons to read. As many Chicago people can- 
not write at all, a woman on Wabash avenue makes a living 
writing angular hand letters for Chicago’s best people.—Detroit 
Free Press. 

— The system carried out in Vienna for educating girls is cer- 
tainly worthy of notice. They are kept at their studies until they 
are fifteen years of age. They then go through a course of teach- 
ing in the pantry and the kitchen under some member of the family, 
or sometimes under trained cooks, for a year or two years. Thus 
they learn to do everything themselves, and to know the value of 
things long before they commence housekeeping on their own ac- 
count, and, though they may never be required to cook a dinner, 
they become independent of cooks and servants. The Austrian 
women are most affectionate wives and mothers. They are as ac- 
complished and learned as any English governess, and are as witty 
in society as a Parisian, and are some of the most beautiful women 
in Europe.——Montreal Daily Witness. 

— In a written opinion, the Hon. J. H. Drummond, of Port- 
land, says the law of the last Legislature requiring school ‘‘ instrue- 
tion in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects 
of alcoholic drmks and stimulants and narcotics upon the human 
system,” will not be carried out by the study of ordinary physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, with two or three pages of matter relating to 
alcohol added, but that the book that is used should be one that is 
primarily devoted to the effects of alcoholic drinks, ete. Further- 
more, Mr. Drummond says that the State Board of Health has 
nothing to do with text-books to carry out the law relating to tem- 
perance instruction, but that this rests entirely with the superin- 
tending school committees and supervisors of each town under such 
advice as the state superintendent of schools may give.—Lewiston 
Journal. 

— Lieutenant Purcell, who went with Lieutenant Stoney to 
Alaska to explore the Great Putnam river, has returned to San 
Francisco. Purcell reports that, before proceeding up the river, 
the party visited the newly-formed Bogoslay voleano. ‘They no- 
ticed little change in it except that there was less smoke, and that 
a sand spit was forming to the westward of it. On July Sth Lieu- 
tenant Stoney reached Hotham Inlet, into which the Putnam river 
empties. He intended to ascend the river as far as his steam launch 
would carry him and then go into winter quarters. The party 
would then divide up into sledging parties for the purpose of ex- 
ploring northern Alaska. As soon as navigation reopened he in- 
tended to come down the Putnam river and explore Notake river, 
which empties into the inlet north of the Putnam. Purcell reports 
that the party were all well at the time he left. The expedition 
intended returning next fall. 

American Forestry Congress. —The fourth annual meeting of the 


American Forestry Congress will be held in Boston, beginnin 
Sept. 12, under the auspices of the Massachusetts Hortioultn 


Society, in conjunction with the New England Agricultural Society, 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, and the Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture. The meetings will be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Tremont street. Addresses will be made by Mayor 
0’ Brien, of Boston; Hon. Warren Higley, president of the Con- 
gress; Governor Robinson, of Massachusetts, and many others, on 
the important topies to be considered. It is designed to arouse 
public sentiment to the necessity of reform in the utilization of the 
timber supply and the treatment of forest lands, and to encou 
further research and instruction in forestry matters by the esta 
lishment of experiment stations, the introduction of lectures or 
courses on forestry in schools and colleges, and the assiduous em- 
ployment of the press in disseminating correct practical information. 


— Dr. Wm. R. Vaughan is the principal of the Chester Female 
Institute, at Chester, Va., which is located on high ground, thir- 
teen miles south of Richmond, and on the railroad from Richmond 
to Petersburg. Dr. Vaughan calls the special attention of young 
ladies from New England and the North,—** poor, but noble girls, 
anxiously seeking a thorough education, but hindered by lack of 
means, and unable, because of weak lungs, to apply themselves 
closely to study during the long and cold winters of the North,’’— 
to a liberal offer of a southern gentleman, by which ten youn 
ladies from the North can attend this institute for one hundred an 
sixty-five dollars each for the session of nine months. This includes 
** board, fuel, lights, tuition, English, Latin, French, German, 
music, piano, organ, voice training, drawing, and painting; of 
the ornamental studies, only one given; of the solid studies, as 
many as the pupil can with profit pursue.’’ We cheerfully extend 
this notice of a liberal offer, and refer applicants to Wm. R. 
Vaughan, A.M., M.D., at Chester, Chesterfield County, Va. 


— A society exists in the Netherlands called ‘‘ Pax Humanitate,”’ 
which seeks to do away with the spirit of war. The first article of 
its constitution says: ‘* The society has the object of exercising an 
influence upon the direction of teaching, whereby general brotherly 
love and universal esteem of mankind, and a comprehensive and 
worthy interpretation of the meaning of patriotism will be nour- 
ished, and unity of principles in teaching in different nations be 
encouraged.”’ It also contemplates an *‘ International Council of 
Education,’’ and is claimed as the first effor in this direction. The 
following extract will explain its design in this matter: ‘* Connec- 
tion with other nations will be created: (1) By sending propaganda 
articles to foreign papers and periodicals connected with instruc- 
tion; (2) By cementing relations with persons who are connected 
with education. Membership is defined in Art. 4 as follows: The 
society consists of regular pee general members. Regular members 
are the following: (1) All male and female teachers, in public and 
private, in elementary, middle, and the higher schools; (2) all au- 
thorities in school matters. General members are those who are 
not connected with instruction. These are permitted to attend all 
meetings, and may speak, but are not allowed to vote. 


A VALUABLE InstirutTION.— The State Normal School at 
Randolph, Vt.,—Edward Conant, principal,-— thus summarizes its 
plan and purposes : ’ 

To enter upon our first course successfully, young men should be 
not less than seventeen and young ladies at least sixteen years of 


To secure for our graduates the requisite knowledge of the so- 
called common branches : 

(a) By requiring a good knowledge of the elements for admis- 
sion. 

( By reviews of them in the school, and 

(c) By a sufficient study of the kindred higher branches. 

2. To secure a good degree of mental discipline by the study of : 

(a) Space conceptions in connection with drawing and geometry. 

(+) Number in arithmetic and algebra. 

" Nature through so much of natural science as there is time 
for. 


(d) Man through history, and language in the several depart- 
ments of reading, grammar, and literature. 

3. To secure an elementary knowledge of the science and art of 
teaching by means of-studies in : 

(a) Psychology. 

(>) The history of pedagogy. 

(c) The relation of the several branches taught to the order of 
development in the mind to be trained. 

practical application of principles. 
e) Teaching exercises. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


— The South Australia Register has the following account of a 

conference of teachers at Adelaide, Australia : 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

A meeting of the state schoolmasters and teachers was held in 
the Grote street girls’ school, on Saturday morning, July 4, for the 
purpose of discussing the new regulations issued for the purpose of 
directing the work of instruction, and also to consider the question 
of forming a teachers’ association, ‘The hall was crowded, and the 
liveliest interest was taken in the proceedings. Mr. J. A. Hart- 
ley, B.A., B.Se., the inspector-general of schools, introduced the 
new minister of education to the meeting. 

The Hon. Dr. Cockburn, who was received with applause, said 
it was with the greatest pleasure that he had availed himself of the 
opportunity of being present, to make the acquaintance of so many 
ladies and gentlemen who were permanently engaged in the same 
work as he was now associated with. He was surprised to see such 
a large staff, and yet t8 be told that it was inadequate. The qual- 
ity of the staff, he hoped, would overcome any difficulties. They 
had to overcome a fresh point of departure in the educational sys- 
tem. He believed that they had been in danger from their old sys- 
tem on account of its having arrived at a state of perfection that in- 
duced formalism. The step that had been taken in these new reg- 
ulations was most fortunate and timely. They would require an 
altogether different system, and must no longer be satisfied with 
arbitrary rules that carried with them only the husks of learning. 
Teachers must approach their subjects from the center, and not 
from without, and the child who began his studies under the new 
regulations would start almost from that point to which the old 
rules led him. No doubt the new regulations would involve a great 
deal of additional work on the part of teachers and inspectors, but 
children would be led instead of driven to their tasks, and would 
learn their lessons with pleasure. Mr. Hartley said: There was 
no difficulty so great in the path of the elementary teacher as 
the necessary monotony of his existonce, and it was with the object 
of introducing greater variety into the lessons, and making the path 
a smoother one, that the new program of regulations had been in- 
troduced. Mr. Hartley then illustrated the processes by which a 
junior class should be instructed in arithmetic by means of observa- 
tion. Children learned by having the numbers presented, not in 
the abstract, but in a concrete form, and the new method caused 
the child to discover his errors, and gave him something to do. 

Mr. L. G. Madley thereafter advocated the formation of a teach- 


‘ers’ association, for the purpose of holding discussions and giving 


practical demonstrations as to the best plans of teaching. He 
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thought the association should also be of a benevolent character, 
and that annual conferences might be arranged for, of which inter- 
ested outsiders might be invited to attend. He moved,—** That it 
is desirable to form a teachers’ association for Adelaide and the sur- 
rounding district.”’ 

Mr. W. C. Grasby seconded, and Mr. Phillips supported, the 

ro 1. 

Mr. Hartley remarked that the education department were glad 
of criticism, and the association might be a help to them. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


MAINE, 


— Mr. William FE. Sargent, A.M., for the past five years the 
successful principal of Freeport Free High School, has resigned 
his position to accept a similar one at Hebron Academy. Mr. 5. 
is a graduate of Bowdoin College, class of ’78, isa thorough scholar, 
an exact and faithful teacher. His labors at Freeport have been 
brilliant and successful, and marked with zeal and fidelity, writes a 
correspondent. 

— Mr. Wm. H. Mitchell, of North Yarmouth, a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, class of °S5, has seeured the position of as- 
sistant principal of the high School at Spencer, Mass. In college 
he held the fourth place in his class, and took the Weeks’ Essay 
Prize on Political Economy at graduation. 

Teachers’ Institutes.—The following dates have been assigned for 
the teachers’ institute in the several counties the coming season : 
Androseoggin, Oct. 27 and 28. Penobscot, Nov. 3 and 4. 
Aroostook, Sept. ll and 12. _ Piscataquis, Nov. 6 and 7. 
Cumberland, Sept. 22 and 23. Sagadahoc, Sept. 25 and 26. 
Franklin, Oct. 2 and 3. Somerset, Oct. 23 and 24. 
Hancock, Oct. 30 and 31. Waldo, Oct. 20 and 21. 

Knox, Nov. 20 and 21. Washington, Oct. 9 and 10. 
Lincoln, Sept. 15 and 16. W. Washington, Sept. 18 and 19. 
Oxford, Sept. 29 and 30. York, Nov. 13 and 14. 

West Oxford, Oct. 13 and 14. 

No dates have been assigned for Kennebec county, as the State 
Pedagogical Society will probably meet at Waterville about the 
middle of October. The places for holding the institutes have not 
been fixed. 

— Manchester is to have a free high school, commencing Aug. 
31. Fred L. Stevens, a graduate of the State College, will be 
principal. 

— Professor Capen, of Colby, who has been spending his vaca- 
tion in New York, returned to Waterville early this week. The 
college term will commence on Wednesday, Sept. 2. 

— Mary C. Ward has been elected principal of South grammar 
school. 

— Miss Lutie F. Luques, formerly a teacher in Auburn, has 
been elected teacher in the State Normal School at Farmington. 

— The public schools of Waterville begun their fall sessions on 
rhe 31st of August. 

— Miss Hattie L. Estey, a graduate of Wellesley College, has 
been engaged to fill the chair in Coburn Classical Institute, Water- 
ville, which was for so many years so efficiently filled by Miss 
Ricker, whose protracted illness now renders it very doubtful of her 
ever being able to resume her duties. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— New Hampshire people are to be heartily congratulated upon 
the abolition of the school district system, and the complete substi- 
tution of the town system. The legislature has just passed the fol- 
lowing : 

** The division of towns into school districts heretofore existing 
is hereby abolished, and each town shall hereafter constitute a single 
district for school purposes.”” . . . ‘* The duties heretofore de- 
volving upon superintending and prudential committees shall here- 


after be performed by a school board of three in each town.”” . .« 
> ** Any town, after five years from the time this act goes into 
effect, may, by a majority vote of all the voters of the district, re- 
establish the district system in such town.”’ 

— Prof. J. F. Colby, of New Hayen, Conn., recently appointed 
Parker professor of law and political science and instructor in his- 
tory at Dartmouth College, has accepted the appointment, and will 
enter upon his duties with the fall term, Sept. 3. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Supt. C. L. Hunt, of Falmouth, has organized the teachers of 
his town into a pedagogical class, with meetings monthly or oftener. 
The schools of this beautiful town are doing excellent work under 
the superintendency of Mr. Hunt. 

— The salary of high-school Principal Jackson, of Athol, has 
been reduced from $1,200 to $1,000 and the terms of the schools 
have each been shortened one week in order to come within the ap- 
propriation. 

— R. E. Denfield, son of Frank Denfield of Westboro, and now 
superintendent of schools at Mankato, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Duluth, Minn., at a salary of $2,200. 


— Mr. H. E. Holt has conducted two very successful teachers’ 
classes during the summer vacation, that connected with the Sara- 
toga School of Methods in July, and the Lexington class, closing 
August 28. In the latter class there were represented some twelve 
different states, and the class included the directors of music in the 
public schools of Providence, Denver, Burlington (Vt.), Wellesley, 
Malone (N. Y.), Kingston (N. Y.), ete. Mr. Holt never tires of 
discussing and illustrating his favorite theme, ‘‘ How to Teach Mu- 
sie in the Publie Schools,’’ and no man is better qualified either in 
point of successful experience or thorough understanding of educa- 
tional principles to deal with the subject. At the closing session of 
Mr. Holt’s Lexington class the following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted : 

Whereas, We, the members of Mr. H. E. Holt’s Lexington (Mass.) Normal 
Music Class, 1885, desire to express our thanks to Mr. Holt for the valuable 
instruction which we have received at his hands, as well as our appreciation 
of his earnest and faithful devotion to the cause of music in the public 
schools; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we assure Mr. Holt of our gratitude for the faithfulness and 
skill with which he has illustrated to us the application to music of those 
fundamental principles of teaching which underlie and direct all sound in- 


struction. 
Resolved, That believing that by the application of the methods illustrated 


to us by Mr. Holt and employed im with such signal success in his 
own work, the ability to read music intelligently and correctly at sight may 
be successfully amperes to children during their school life, without en- 
eroaching upon other studies, we will use every endeavor to apply said 
methods in our own work as teachers, and thus to bring within the reach of 
all the beneficent results of intelligent musical knowledge. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to Mr. Holt. 

N. H. THOMPSON, 

H. M. WALTON, Committee 

Cc. E. Born. for the Class. 

GRACE A. KING, 
CONNECTICUT. 

— The school committee of Wallingford estimate that the ex- 

nses of the district for the coming year will not be far from 
$15,000. It was voted to lay a tax of three mills on the grand list 
completed, payable Nov. 1, and the collector to have one year to 
collect the same in. To inquiries to what number of weeks the 
schools will be open, a motion was carried that the school year be 
forty weeks. 

C ALIFORNIA.—Supt. of Schools Moulder has completed his an- 
nual report, which was sent to the Department of Publie Instruc- 
tion at Sacramento. It furnishes the following valuable and inter- 
esting facts: The total number of census children between five and 
seventeen years of age is 69,000. Of this number 34,116 are boys, 
34,059 girls, 263 negroes, and 561 Chinese. Total number under 
five years of age 21,468, 21,093 being white. Number of white 
children who have attended school at any time during the year, 
43,291; negro, 165; Chinese, 9. Total, 45,465. Number of white 
children attending private schools, 8,346; negro, 25; Chinese, 154. 
Total, 8,544. There were 16,520 white children who did not attend 
school, 13 negro, and 398 Chinese, making a total of 16,991. The 
Chinese who did not attend numbeved 917, and 18 deaf«and dumb, 
and 6 blind children attended during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1885. The total number enrolled was 43,265; of this number 
22,925 were boys and 20,343 girls. 


— The apportionment of school money, just made, gives San 
Francisco $104,130, and credits her with 69,000 school chil- 
dren, an increase of over 5,000. 


District or CoLumMBIA.—The Commissioner of Edueation re- 


' ports that in the South the school enrollment of white children has 


increased 297,185, and of the colored children 199,231, during the 
past two years. The total expenditure for publie schools in 1ss4 
was $17,053,467, an increase of $2,252,495 over that of 1882. 


Grorei1A.—The Atlanta Preparatory School, under the super- 
vision of Miss Bunnie Love, Atlanta, will henceforth be known as 
the Laurel Wreath Seminary. The new name has been selected 
with a view of presenting a leading featnre of the school,—the sys- 
tem of memorial scholarships,—which have been adopted and par- 
tially established. This system may be thus explained: The school 
is in nowise sectarian; it is intended to be broadly liberal, and 


thoroughly practical, in all its bearings. Almost every Christian . 


Church is represented in the board of visitors ; and it is the purpose 
of the projeator of this enterprise, the principal of the school, to 
recognizs as far as possible, through these various scholarships, 
every honorable calling in life. Representative men and women, 
from their respective denominations and vocations, will be selected 
or "accepted, and a fund, valued at $1,000 for each scholarship, 
will be secured, in one way or another, which will insure free tui- 
tion, year after year, to one pupil under each scholarship name 
thus enrolled. 

ILLrinors.—Insufficiency of school accommodation seems to pre- 
vail in nearly all the large cities. The president of the Chicago 
school board reported in 1883 that 12,919 pupils could only gain 
admittance to the school for half of each day; in New York, during 
1881, more than 9,000 children were refused admission for want of 
room; and even San Francisco complains of classes of from 65 to 80 
pupils, and asks, ‘‘ Where are the means to come from to build the 
new school-houses so imperatively needed ?”’ 

In the front rank of colleges in Illinois stands Knox, of Gales- 
burg. Its endowments are sufficient to make its living a certainty. 
It is full of energy and hope. Its president, Hon. Newton Bate- 
man, is one of the most prominent educators in the land. Under 
his presidency of ten years the institution has made surprising 
progress. ‘The standard of scholarship is high. The moral and 
religious influence wielded by it is of the purest and best. Its grad- 
uates easily take rank with those of the best eastern colleges. This 
has been proved over and over again in law schools, medical schools, 
and theological seminaries. It is an Illinois institution, and a fit 
educational home for Illinois boys and girls. 


Kentucky.—The prospect for an increased attendance at the 
State College during the forthcoming session is unusually good. 
Many of the rooms in the dormitory are engaged already, and daily 
application of quarters. Last year its accommodations were taxed 
to the utmost capacity. How additional lodging facilities may be 
provided is engaging the attention of the executive board. 


InDIANA.—Victor Alderson, a gradnate of Harvard, takes the 
position of principal of the Dublin schools, for the past three years 
held by Jerome MeNeil. Supt. Hunter has been elected to take 
charge of the schools of Jewell, Texas. We shall miss him in 
Indiana, particularly in our State Association, as he has been per- 
manent secretary for years. Hiram Hadley, for many years one of 
our leading educators, will have charge of Bloomingdale Academy 
next year. His wife, who assists him, was for many years a well- 
known teacher in Indianapolis. Ex-State-Supt. Wickersham of 
Pennsylvania will deliver the annual address at the State Association 
this winter. Ex-President E. E. White is doing noble work for 
the Wayne Co. Teachers’ Institute. Supt. Mapleson is to be con- 
gratulated in having secured such a valuable instructor. If more 
county superintendents would devote the institute work to liberal, 
comprehensive culture, under the direction of a master, the teachers 
would be better fed. Wayne county will reap the benefit of Dr. 
White’s suggestion, cultivating instruction for years. 

The southern counties of our state occasionally slip backward and 
lose the progress of years. Such a slip has recently occurred at 


STILL ONE MORE SCHOOL- Frightful Case of a Colored Man. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BUT ONE NOT LIKE 
ANY OTHER. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Anthor of 
“ A History of American Politics ;’’ Professor in the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. With numerous 
Maps and Iliustrations. 12mo. $1.40 
This book isa History of the United States, and not 

like other schoo! histories, principally a history of the 

colonies from which the United States sprang. It is 
not a story book ora picture book. It simply tries to 
teach boys how to vote, and does not try to teach them 
how to fight Indians, or each other, or howto become 
president or commander in-chief. 

A copy will be sent to any teacher for examination, on 
receipt of 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 234 8t., 5. ¥. 


There are about 4,000,000 boys in the United 
States from 10 to 16 years of age. 

Set before these young people a high aim and pur- 
pose in ve and you develop a healthful ambition to 
meet and overcome the obstacles with which all young 
men have to contend. 

Among the influences to this end none are more 
helpful than good books, which inculcate by force of 
notable example, the worth of patient industry, strict 
adherence to integrity, and the adoption of Christian 
principle as the elements of success. 

A book that fully meets these requirements is 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous, 


BY MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON. 
Fully Ulustrated with 24 Portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, 
Michael Faraday, Sauuel Johuson, Admiral Farragut, 
Horace Greeley, William Lioyd Garrison, Garibaldi, 
President Lincoln, and other noted persons who, frow 
humble circumstances, have risen to fame and distinc- 
tion, and left behind an imperishable record. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Piace, New York. 


I contracted a fearful case of blood poison in 1883. 
was treated with the old remedies of Mercury and Pot- 
ath, which brought on rheumatism and impaired m 
diges ive organs. Every Joint in me was swollen an 
fallof pain. When I was given up to die, my physi- 
cians thought it would be a good time to test the vir- 
tues of Swift’s Specific. I improved from the very 
first dose. Soon the rheumatism left me, my appetite 
became all right, and the ulcers, which the doctor said 
were the most frightful he had ever seen, began to 
heal, and by the first of October, 1884, I was a man 
again. LEM McCLENDON. 

Lem McClendon bas been in the employ of the Chess- 
Carley Company for some years, and I know the above 
statement to be true. W. B. Crossy. 

Manager Chess Carley Co,, Atlauta Division. 

Atlanta, Ga., April 18, 1885. 


Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free, 


THE Swirt Speciric Co,, Drawer 3, Atlanta 
N. ¥.: 187 W. 23d St. ‘ 


WANTED. 

A middle aged, well educated lady wishes a tion. 
Teaches German and French Laaguages and Piano, 
20 years experience. Address 

TEACHER, care Savage & Farnum, 
533 b Detroit, Mich. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

A male teacher, gradaate (A.B.) from the Boston 
University, who has had ig pee in teaching, desires 
a situation iu a High School. Languages preferred 

Address ©.,” New England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawiey Boston. 538 b 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


WANTED, a number of boys from twelve to sixteen 
yous of age,and of good common school education 
join s school of foreign travel, by a gentleman of 
large experience both in teaching and travel in foreign 
countries. Best of references givea and required. 
For information and circular apply to the Principal, 
631d T. DW, ADAMS, A.M., Newtonville, Mass, 


Music Teachers, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


Should not fail to examine 


Whiting’s New Music Readers, 
A series of three Graded Kooks for Public Schools, 
JOST OUT. Bingle cop es—First Readers, 49 cts. ; 4.00 
ver doz. ;—Second Reader, 50 cts. ; $5.00 per doz ;— 
hird Reader, 60 cts.; $600 per doz. ‘The usnal dis 
count to Committees, and the Trade. Covies mailed on 


receipt of single copy price. WHITE, SMITH & 00., 
tf Publishers, Boston and Chicago 


Sheldon’s Short German Grammar $ ,60 
Deutsch’s Select German Reader 
Boisen’s Preparatory German Prose 1.00 
Hodge’s Course in Scientific German 1.00 
Ybarra’s Practical Spanish Method 1,20 
Mitchell’s Hebrew Lessons . 1.80 
Shaler’s First Bock in Geology 1.00 
Teachers’ Edition of ” 1.00 
Remsen’s Organic Chemistry . 
Hall’s Methods of Teaching and 

Studying History pees 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude .75 


Rousseau’s Emile 
Clarke’s How to Find the Stars 


Gustafson’s Foundation of Death: 
A Study of the Drink Question 


How to Use Wood-Working Tools 
Guides for Science Teaching: 


Hyatt’s About Pebbles 


Goodale’s Concerning a Few Common 


Plants . . . 


Richard’s First Lessons in Minerals 


78 


IL. Hyatt’s Commercial and other Sponges .20 

1.20 1V. Agassiz’s First Lesson in Natural Hist. .25 
V. Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms 

Vi. Hyatv’s Mollusca 

1.40| Vii. Myatt’s Worms and Crustacea = 
Crosby’s Common Minerals 25 

10 


Sample copies of those intended for class use, sent for examination with a view to 
adoption, on receipt of half the published price. 


New 70-page Catalogue of Tux NATIONAL 
ScHoor or ELocurion AND OgaToRY, 1416 
and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphis, sent on 
application to Dr. EpwAkD Bxooks, A.M., 


(eow) 


President. Instituted 1873. Chartered 1875. Grants Diplomas 
and confers Degrees. Large corps of Iastructors, each a specialist. 
Fall Term begins September 28. 
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Sept. 8, 1886. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


both New Albany and Washington. Superintendents Coffin and 
Hunter each resigned during the summer. The reason is now ap- 
arent, New Albany having reduced the superintendent's salary to 
ro 000 per year, and Washington to $900. The school officials may 
have secured competent successors. If so, it is merely a fortunate 
accident, and they will soon find that they must either lose them or 
pay fair wages. It is a misfortune to the southern part of our state 
that Kentueky lies across the river. 

— The Indianapolis Classical School, under the care of Mr. T. 
L. Sewell and Miss May Wright Sewell, embraces two departments : 
- for boys, corner North and Alabama streets ; and one for girls, 
426 North Pennsylvania street. These schools have a high reputa- 


tion as preparatory schools for all the colleges. 


MissouRL—Atgthis late day Major Merwin comes to the sup- 
port of Dr. Soldan in reference to the Saratoga meeting. In his 
paper of Aug. 9 he says: ‘* Dr, Soldan proved himself to be a very 
competent, efficient, and ae. presiding officer,’’ with much 
other well-deserved praise. f Major Merwin had aided Dr. Soldan 
during the last year in advertising and working up this meeting, it 
would have been quite as much to his credit as this late praise. 
But we hope the eleventh hour penitent will be pardoned. 

st. Louis daily papers, July 50, have the following : 

‘At to-day’s session of the German-American Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, a committee, previously appointed, submitted a report strongly 
protesting against the introduction of temperance text-books in the 
schools. The report was unanimously adopted. Dr. A. Donai, of 
Newark, N. J., was tendered an honorary membership in commem- 
oration of the establishment of the first kindergarten in connection 
with the German school at Boston 25 years . From a report 
read it appeared that on July 12, 1884, there were in all 317,111 
German pupils attending schools in the United States. Ohio leads 
in the number of pupils, Missouri second, and Illinois third.”’ 


State Editor, WM. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MicuiGAN.—Mr. Henry R. Pattengill has purchased the entire 
ownership, and is editor-in-chief of, The Michigan School Moderator, 
with which he has been associated during the past year. The paper 
has been moved from Grand Rapids to Lansing, and enters upon its 
sixth year with good prospects of success. The annual com- 
mencement of the State Agricultural College occurred during the 
week, beginning Aug. 16. The class of 85 numbers 29. The total 
number of graduates, exclusive of this class, is 331, of whom 140 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits. J. M. B. Sill, Esq., who 
has served as superintendent of the Detroit schools for the past ten 
years, has been re-elected for the ensuing term of three years. 
‘A few months ago it was announced that the Kalamazoo college 
would be closed for the present on account of financial embarrass- 
ment; but by strenuous exertions the Baptists have tried to meet 
the necessities of the case, and it is probable that the institution will 
be given a new lease of life. 


Prof. E. B. Sangree of the Philadelphia school of oratory, has | 


been engaged to teach rhetoric and elocution at the Orchard Lake 
military academy.—The teachers’ institute which closed at Grand 
Haven last week, had an attendance of 110 teachers. Ata 
meeting of the regents of Michigan University, held Aug. 25, 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley was appointed professor of history and 
dean of the school of political science. With regard to the resig- 
nation of Prof. Adams, the board adopted the following resolution : 
Resolved, That in aceepting the resignation of Prof. Adams the 
board desires to congratulate him upon his well-deserved promo- 


tion to the high and reponsible office of president of Cornell Uni- 

| versity, and also to recognize fully the great obligation of this uni- 
| versity to him for his long and faithful Services here, and also to 
wish him in future that large measure of success which his great 
_ abilities and eminent position seem surely to promise. Miss Car- 
Tie E. Pearson, of Shawmut Avenue, Boston, has been engaged as 
special teacher of music in the public schools of Hancock. 


NEBRASKA.—The Summer Normal School held at Fremont in 
| July and August, under the presidency of Prof. W. P. Jones, was 
a flattering success to all concerned. ‘The attendance was the larg- 
est in the history of the school, 234 pupils (mostly teachers) being 
in attendance. This is a gratifying result of honest endeavor and 
thorough professional work. Prof. Jones and his large corps of 
instructors are certainly doing much good for the publie school sys- 
tem of Nebraska. 

The Lancaster County Teachers’ Institute, conducted by Supt. 
H. 8S. Bowers, closed Aug. 20, at Lincoln. ‘The session of nearly 
two weeks was, everything considered, the most successful ever held 
in the county. About one hundred and seventy teachers were in 
‘attendance. The interest was lively, and the instruction by Prof. 
W. H. Skinner, of David City, and Mary Allen West was worthy 
of all concerned. No attempt to cram for examination was made. 
Method,— method with an object, was the topic of instruction. 
Language and literature were the strongest points. Instruction on 
these is badly needed. Lying at the basis of all instruction, they 
-_ — less appreciated than any other studies in common 
schools. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.—tThat part of the village of West Troy known as 
Port Schuyler is convulsed from center to circumference over a 
fae to establish a union free school. The religious line has 

n distinctly drawn, all the Protestants being ranged on one side 
and all the Catholics on the other, the latter favoring the union 
school. A stormy meeting was held, at which the Catholic faction 
claims their candidates for trustees were elected, but the opposite 
| party refuses to abide by the result, claiming that the meeting was 
illegally organized, and an appeal has been taken to the state su- 
perintendent, who has ordered a stay of proceedings until he can 
find time to investigate. The action of a policeman who attended 
the meeting as an imterested citizen, but who acted in his official 
capacity as well, and who is alleged to have broken the peace badly 
‘in his pretended efforts to keep it, has started an imbroglio in the 
| police board that has already resulted in the resignation of the see- 
, retary and one member, and the threatened retirement of another. 
‘Each party to the controversy makes out a plausible case against 
, the other, but, pending the investigation by the superintendent, it 
| would hardly be proper to express an opinion as to its merits. 
| Warrensburg is also agitating the union school question, and a 
meeting has been called to decide it by vote. 

The Rey. Mr. Payson, pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Newton, L. I., has been offered the professorship of Greek m Pierre 
University, Dakota. A very successful teachers’ institute was 
held during the last two weeks of August, in Fulton Co., by the 

veteran Prof. Johonnot. The attendance was unusually large, 
{most of the teachers of the county being present. A two weeks’ 
session of the teachers’ training class has just closed at Glens Falls. 
' Sandwiched between the days’ works were evening lectures by such 
men as Dr. A. W. Holden, Rev. Robert Collier, and Prof. W. J. 
Dr. John H. French and Prof. Henry R. Sanford, 


Ballard. 


during the same period, had charge of the Washington Co. institute. 
New York State doesn’t mean to ‘“‘ get left’’ in the matter of 
the supply of trained teachers. Last year there were 2,303 stu- 
dents in the eight normal schools, besides 1,875 in the teachers’ 
training classes established by law in academies and union free 
schools. A kindergarten for pupils from three to six years of 
age is to be connected with the new state normal school at Albany. 
It is to be in charge of an alumnus of the school, who is also a grad- 
uate of the original Froebel school, of Hamburg. If the New 
York Indian has an ‘ untutored mind”? it is his own fault: the 
state, last year, paid nearly $10,000 for his education. Prof. 
Amos Cass, who for many years conducted a very successful private 
school at Albany, has given up teaching and retired to a farm at 
Castleton. 

Ex-President White, late of Cornell, will retain a residence at 
the university, the trustees having executed to him a long lease of 
the house he built on the college grounds a few years after the in- 
stitution was opened in 1868. His expected departure for Europe 
is to be postponed till about the middle of September, in order that 
he may te in Ithaca when the statue of the late Ezra Cornell is re- 
ceived, at which time the remains of the founder of the university 
will be removed from their present resting-place to the memorial 
= which is to be their permanent place of burial. 

The recent school election at Canajoharie was somewhat exciting. 
Ninety-nine ladies voted, and many of them ticipated actively 
in the electioneering. State Senator Arkell, the champion of the 
party of advanced education, was elected by a decided majority. 
E. H. Butler, of the Bujffulo News, has offered a prize of 
twenty-five dollars to students of the LeRoy Academy for the com- 
ing year. 


VirGrntaA.—General Armstrong thus refers, in the Workman, 
to his late visit to Farmville: Farmville is the seat of the new 
normal school for girls (white) presided over by Dr. W. H. Ruff- 
ner, assisted by Miss Bush, formerly of Connecticut. The students 
are a charming company of about one hundred young ladies from 
all parts of the state. It was opened but a few months “go is over- 
crowded already, and should be at once doubled in size. he future 
of this state is largely in the hands of her teachers, and this school 
will certainly supply her with good ones. Virginia has made no 
better investment than in starting this normal odkedl. 


Wisconsin.—The State Normal School at Whitewater begins, 
Aug. 26, with Albert Salisbury in the presidential chair. Dr. Stearns 
left in February. The Board of Regents put Professor Pray into 
his seat, ad interim, and waited for Dr. Salisbury. Mrs. Lena B. 
Shepherd, a graduate of the Michigan State Normal School, takes 
Miss Tupper’s place as principal of the grammar department, with 
Miss Bertha Schuster, a graduate of this school, as her assistant. 
Rey. Charles J. Ryder, of Medina, 0., succeeds Prof. Albert Salis- 
bury in the work of the American Missionary Association, with the 


title of ‘‘field superintendent,’’ taking supervision of both the 


church and school work. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
HUNDREDS OF BOTTLES PRESCRIBED. 
Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Ill., says: ‘* I have prescribed hun- 
dreds of bottles of it. It is of great value in all forms of nervous 
disease which are accompanied by loss of power.’ 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCWOOL. 


The 33d year of this Family and Day School for boys 
and girls begins September 16, Address 53th 
5: 


KINDERCARTNER’S TRAINED, 
Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. 


ALLEN, West Newton, Maas. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 

Easthampton, Mass. 

Boys for the vari us Coll 
h Rai 


ber 3d. For Catalogue ad‘ress 


SCHOOL OF Training for Voice, Body, and 
EXPRESSION. sions, elective from forty sub- 


and higher jects. hy F out of}. 
town ; also on Satur or Teachers. ( catalogue, 

The Fali Term will begin Septem- | Personal Free, during deptember. 

8. 8. CURRY. Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


TO THE TEACHERS OF NEW ENGLAND!!! 


Asyium Srarion, Mass., 22, 1885. 


Mind, | Courses for alt profess! Mxssrs. A. J. Jonnson & Co., 11 Great Jones St., N. Y.: 


Gentlemen: —In the issue of “ Johnson’s New General Cyclopedia and Copper- 
Plate Hand Atlas of the World” we have, at length, the book of reference which 


5291 J. H. SAWYER, A.M, Acting Principal. 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Agents Wanted. 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, Boston. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE; 
GRADUATING COURSE; 
SPECIAL STUDIES, 
For circulars apply to Mrs 8. H, Haves. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


For both sexes, Prequastety and Collegiate courses. 
Classical, Literary, and Scientific. Vocal and Instra- 


Containing the 
ONLY complete 
record of every- 


of the 


AGENTS WANTED sew 


thing of import 

ance and inter- 
estin theHistory 
and Biography 


WESTERN CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. By 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. Elegantly [Vustrated, 
Low in price! Agents are reaping a harvest. Send for terms and 
circulams. Address The Coburn & Newman 
Publishing Co., Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Best History Civil War. 


mental Music. Drawingand Painting. Sixteen teach- 


ers. Fall term opens Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1835, Ex-| RXCELSIOR SLATE! A superior surface for Blackb’ds. 
GLOBE ORAYONS ! Heavy, Durable,Pure, White, Dustl’s. 
BLANOHARD’S HiSTORY of U.S. PULITIUS. pp. 250, 25c. 
s | 1. School Furniture and Com. School Apparatus. 
| 3. Kendall’s Lunar Telluric Giobes, 
BERKELEY SCHOOL, |3 3. anatomical Models. 
‘ sica emica tical, and Meteoro! 

¥.MC. A. Building, Cor. Bovistcm and Berkeley Sts.,| 

ndence solicited Agents wanted. 


penses very low, Address 
531d JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Corres 
Twelve Rooms and Teachers, Gymnasium, Library, | NATL SCHOOL 


Address 


has long been needed, namely, a cyclopedia of scientific and general information, 


adapted to the wants of those who have not the means to purchase nor the time to 
use a work of the magnitude of “ Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia.” By a judicious 
system of condensation, it has been rendered very comprehensive in respect to the 
topics treated, while kept within moderate bulk and price. This book of reference 
seems to me better adapted than any other within my knowledge, to supply the popu- 
lar demand for a general book of reference, not only for family use but for the use of 
common schools where the larger cyclopedias cannot be afforded. 

Very respectfully yours, 


a TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTY, 


E. B. Farrcuixp, or 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Joun D. PHILBRIOCK, 
Ex-Supt. of Schools, in Boston. 


A. J. Jounson, & Co., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. 


tudents, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


FURNISHING CO.) CBIOAGO, IbL- | | Oar Borles of Classica, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


and Keading Rooms. 
- TO REOPEN SEPTEMBER 21. 
ts for College, Institute of Technology, and Busi- 
nes. Principals Can be seen daily from Qt 12. 


Circulars sent on applicatio 1. 
The grandest book 


OOK AGENTS WANTED 
“PLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS 
Head and Heart.” Now selling by thousands. 


tho 
row tit John B. Gough. 
of the age. Ministers say ‘‘ Godspeed it”. 
Everyone laughs and cries over 


BINDERS Volame of JOURNAL, 

: ma ress . D. It sells at sight. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, 


Ab 


wo in English. The i nears have been 
lassics, Specimen é aD free. 
| 416 CHAHLES DE stLyER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


School Room Wall Maps 


it 640 ages 227 splendid 
Engravings. Introduction by Rev. LY AN ABBOTT, — 


PRACTICAL LECTURES AND 


With Electricity. 


FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! STARTLING EFFECTS! 
Tho undersigned is prepared to give lectures and lessons to Schools, Institutes, and before Lyceums. Prices 
Special rater to ‘References : Thomas A. Edison, the electrician; D. B. Hagar, 
Owell, Harvard, Mass; EK. J. Tourjee, Boston ; and Frank A. Hill, Chelsea, Mass. Send for 


Address GEORGE H. HARTWELL, 11 


EXPERIMENTS 


circular. 


Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


PayNnrk’s Science and Art of Education has 
been adopted for use in Ohio Reading Circles.| « 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
15 Bremfield &t.. Bastor. 


Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Biank. 
Schoo! Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons in Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


THE NORMAL 


SCHOOL FOR 


LANGUAGHES, 


In connection with ‘“ STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY.” 


tend to become teachers of languag 
es. 
Term begins October ist, 1685, and ends June Ist, 1866, 


Address 


OBsROT— tion fee for one lan (German or Fr 
CT—1, To give a thorough and systematic course in foreign larguages and literature to those who in- | 


certificate Students from the country will find board! 


places at moderate rates in houses where German or French is spoken. Apply now. 


SI1GMON M, STERN, Disector, Author of “ Studien und Plaudereien,” Priv, Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St, N. Y. City, 


ench), $100 ; for both languages (German and French), Sieg 
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Some Late Publications. 

Title. Publisher. Price. 
The Lady With the Rubies. . Marlett JB Lippincott Co., Phila $1 
Barba: eathcoté’s Trial. . 
Up the I Ladder Phillips Hunt, NY 1 a 
Senvenize of Some Continents. Harper & Bros, NY 
in the Gospels Am. Pub. Soc, of Hebrew, NY 1 50 
Czsar’s Gallic War. Allen & G. Ginn & Co, Boston 1 35 
Nature in Scripture. . ° ° . . Cummings Hoyt, F & Dunham, Portland 
The Practical Works of Mrs, H. J. Lewis. . . Lewis Cupples, ham & Co, Boston 

> scences . mon Boston 
Outlines ¢ of Paycbology, Bally D Appleton & Co, N Y 3 0 and Practice ; II. Ho 
Sir Moses Montefiore e e e ° ° Wolt Harper & Bros, NY 1 25 ture; VI, 
Warden D Appleton & Co, N x 25 
ors in the Use of Eng 
The Bar Sinister. ° ° ° . . Cassell & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
Poems of George Elliot. Harper & Bros, NY 15 
“ ““ 2 00 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic — Macmillan & Co, NY 1 = 
Cambri Bible for Schoo! . . . . e 
Ulyses Grane Taylor Funk & Wagnalls, N 25 |! 
Congo and the Founding of a Free State, 2vols. . Stanl Harper & Bros, N ¥ 10 00 
A Family Affair. . Fargus &Co, NY 1 00 
Manual of Exercises in German. Lodeman P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 50 
Struck Down. ° D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 25 
From Tannery to White House Thayer Jas 2 00 
The Sacred Hooks of the Kast. Macmillan & Oo, NX 278 
. . . uller milian 

Go Work. . Perram Paillips & Hunt, N 70 Providence, R. I,; author o 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


AND ImiraTions. Let it be clearly 
understood that Compound Oxygen is only 
made and disposed by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. Any sub- 
stance made elsewhere and called Compound 
Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, and those 
who buy it simply throw away their money, as 
they will in the end discover. Send for their 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen. It will be 
mailed free, 

A New EpvucaTIonaL PuBLIsHINe HovusE 
in Boston. D.C. Heath, for ten years con- 
nected with the widely known firm of Ginn, 
Heath & Co., has established a new firm, with 
headquarters at No. 3 Tremont place, Boston, 
under the style of D.C. Heath & Co. The 
new firm will continue the publication of some 
of the standard educational books formerly 
bearing the imprint of Ginn, Heath & Co. 
They have also in preparation many new books 
in the same general line, among which are,— 
**Studies in General History, 100 B. c. to 1880 
4.D.,” by Mary D. Sheldon ; ** American His- 
tory Readers,’ edited by Edward Channing ; 
** A Select Bibliography of Ecclesiastical Hist- 
tory,” with notes, by J. A. Fisher; Com- 
payre’s ** History of Education,’ translated by 
Prof. W. H. Payne ; ** Methods of Teaching 
and Studying Ancient Languages and Litera- 
ture,’”’ and ‘* Methods of Teaching and Studyivg 
Natural Science,”’ both edited by Prof. G. 
Stanley Hall; and translations of J.P. Rich- 
ter’s “‘Levana” and Comenius’s “ Didactica 
Magna.’’; 

The unusual fitness of Mr. Heath, the senior 
member of the new firm, for this new position 
will be universally conceded by all who are 
acquainted with his accurate scholarship and 
business capacity and experience. THE JouR- 
NAL of this week contains the initial announce- 
ment of the publications of thenew firm We 
heartily commend the house of D. C, Heath & 
Co. to the educatioual public. 


ImMPORTANT.—Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
the Grand Unien HMetel, opposite said d > 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, by tak the 42d street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Kooms, $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Café, Lunch 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly 
first class hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free, 


We would call attention to the notice in 
another column, of the “School of Foreign 
Travel.” The plan of this school, as outlined 
in the cireular, is in some respects original, It 
evidently means business and study, resulting 
in profitable education to young men in this 
stirring age. It is something more than run- 
ning through all Europe in six months, seeing 
&@ multitude of things today and forgetting 
them all tomorrow. Wecanconceive that a 
most valuable education, which can come in 
no other way, may be acquired by the plan pro 
posed, 

We believe that hundreds of young men 
would ficd the result of such a course of study 
and observation of the very highest value to 
themselves in subsequent life, whether it be 
taken alone or in connection with college work. 


were well for business men and educators to 
consider ; among them is the fact that more of 
our methods of education can produce certain 
results, already much needed in the great com- 
mercial fields of the world. All success to the 
undertaking. For complete circular address 
T. D. Adams, Newtonville. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The production of cotton seed oi] has 
grown in the last ten years from 3,450,000 gal- 
lons to 20,000,000, 

— The gloomy fears, the desponding views, 
the weariness of soul that many complain of, 
would often disappear were the blood made 
pure and healthy before reaching the delicate 
vessels of the brain. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla puri- 
fies and vitalizes the blood; and thus conduces 
to health of body and sanity of mind. 


—TIowa has 35.9 cattle to the square mile, a 
larger number, it is said, than any other State. 


Hay Fever.— I have been a great sufferer 
from Hay Fever for 15 years, and have tried 
various things without doing any good. I read 
of the many wondrous cures of Ely’s Cream 
Balm, and thought 1 would try once more, In 
15 minutes after one application I was wonder- 
fully helped. Two weeks ago I commenced 
using it, and now I feel entirely cured  Itis 
the greatest discovery ever known or heard of. 
— DunameL CLARK, Farmer, Lee, Mass. 
Price 50 cents. 

—In 1860 the United States had 141 cities 
and towns of over 8,000 inhabitants; there are 
now 286 of such cities and towns. Then the 
total population of our cities was 5,000,000; 
now it is about 12,000,000, 


— Do Not be Discouraged ; even if you have 
tried many remedies for your Kidney disease 
or Liver complaint without success, it is no rea- 
son why you should think your disorder incur- 
able. é most intractable cases readily yield 
to the potent virtues of Kidney-Wort. It isa 
purely vegetable compound, which acts on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels at the same time, 
avd thus cleanses the whole system. Don’t 
wait, but get a package to-day and cure yourself. 


— Our coal mines, in 1860, produced 14,- 
000,000 tons; now 85,000,000 tons, or six times 
as much. 


— Who hasa letter to indite to editors or 
other men can do no better than to write with 
Esterbrook’s Commercial Pen. For them it is 
no task your stationer to ask. 


— In 1860 Dakota Territory had a population 
of 135,000. It is estimated to have about a half 
million. 

tg It is a Well Known Fact! In the Dia- 
mond Dyes more coloring is given than in any 
known Dyes, and they give faster and more 
brilliant colors. 10c. at all druggists. They 
are a great success, Wells, Richardson & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 

— The iron product, in 1860, amounted to 
900,000 tons of ore; to-day it foots up over 
8,000,000 tons a year,almost a nine. fold increase. 


ADVICE To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.” 
{t isv pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 


The circular ststes important facts which it! from 


or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle, 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ READING 


orals and Manners; VII. Tem 
Cleth, 2348 pages. . . 


This book is a 


PRIMARY 


Vols. IIL, IV, V., VI. Cloth. 320 pages. . : 


nowledged to be the best guide to the world on Methods of Elementary Instruction for 
It takes the piace of a normal course of traiming for this grade of educators. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D, 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 

A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE, 

w to Begin; III. How to Govern; IV. How to Teach; V. Physica) 
perance in Schools. 


Price 75 cents.« 


TEACHER. 


Price, each $1.50. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D. 


Managing 1 of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Princi of E 
various wate, Historical, Genealogical, Ejucational, etc. 


owth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty five “ Talks.” The 


lish and Classical School, 


book was written for the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and well bound, 


‘ 


QUIZZISM ; 


Price, 75 cents. 
var. 


and its KEY.” 


THE HANDY HANDBOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
By Prof. A. P. SOUTHWICK 


Especially Valuable for Teachers —Six Hundred Interestin Queries and Answers.—A Valuable Ald in Oral 
Teaching.— Ready Help Over Hard Places.—Quick Answers to Puzzling Questions.—A Sure 
Cure for Dull Pupils.—Unequaled for General Exercises. 


Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily Helps in the school-room. Price, $1.00. 


These and other books are sent by mail, 


paid, on receipt of prices. All subscribers to the JourNaL 


of EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EpvcATION will be granted a liberal discount from the prices 


named, if they order the books from the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW BOOK 


CHURCH CHOIRS 


McPhail’s Anthems 


BY M. L. McPHAIL. 


The aim of the author has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
say, etc., etc. 

The type throughout the book is large, clear, 
and legible ; the printing is well done ; the bind- 
ingis strong and pote ; andtaken all in all, this 
new work is by far 

THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years. 

Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 

by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & C0,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City, 


* PAYNE’S Science and Art of 
Teaching” has been adopted (for 
use in the Ohio Reading Circle. 


mer 
HM TIC 


(Patent applied for.) 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
P., D. AND 8. COPY-BOOKS, issued fn 1849. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S DRAWING BOOKS, issued in 1866, 
DINSMORE’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
PATTERSON'S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 
WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 
GILLET AND RALFE’S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS, 
For complete Price List, address the pu \ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NUMBER TABLETS: 7 numbers now ready. 
in preparation. 
HOWARD'S PRACTICAT, S*RIES IN ARITHMETIC: 
Complete Arithmetic, 192 pp. 
Elementary Arithmetic, 112 pp. 

DINSMORE’S MODEL SCRIPT SPELLING BLANKS. 
STANDARD COMPOSITION BOOK. 
STANDARD WRITING BOOK. 
BOND’S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOK. 

Other works in press. 

For samples, address the publishers. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools: 
Normal! Schools, Academies, &c 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. B8Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. Address the Hogistrar. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H, Address the 


esident, or Prof. E.R. RuGGLEs. ~ 344 ss 

ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
j trance ’ May 81, June l,and Bept. 
18 and 19, 1883, 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WsssTeR WELLS, Sec’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Yo Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201” 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CxAs. C, BRAGDON, Princtpal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
=e For circular and further particulars apply at the 
001, 1679 Washington St. House), mn. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, ncipat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoROnSTER. or Both Sexes. 

or particulars, address 

458 E, H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
RAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
iress Miss ELLEN HyDB, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AL 
For Both Sexes, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sauum, Mass. 
For Ladies 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 183 


ODR-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

4Segular course of 3 A and Ad- 
ears. Special 

vanced Course for of Address, 

‘or Circular or information, T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


CNGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
‘=, 2.7. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Principals. 


Address Gorr. Rron, & 


HORTHAND 

at 
on 

STENOGRAPH capid, tegivie 

The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 

many advantages over, and is learned in much 


less time than other systems. Price #40. 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Cirvalar. 


U.S. STENOGRAPH CO., 8ST.LOUIS,MO, 


W. M. BeLousr & Co. Agexts for New Kngiand, 
36 Bromfield St. ,Boston. 


of Tax for the 


1879, 1880, 
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Father is Getting Well. 


« My daughter says 


80: 
uch better father is since he used Hop Bit- 


well an his long suffering from a 
sense incurable 

Omned we are oo pee that he used your Bitters.”— 
a Lavy of Utica, N. ¥. 


« How m 


I write This as a 


Token of the great appreciation Ihave of your 


Hop, « © Bitters, I was afflicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 


Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 
me any 


Gora I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 


and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
I was. [hope 
You may have abandant success: 
‘In this great and”’ 
Valuable medicine : 
Anyone! * * wishing to know more about 
re? 
ae learn by addressing me, KE. M. Williams, 
1103 16th street, Wash., D. C. 


I consider 


Your 

Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For L tion, kidney 


“ And nervous debility. Ihave just” 


Returned 
“From the South in a fruitless search for 


health, and find that your bitters are doing me 
m 


ore 
Good! Than anything else, 
A month ago I was extremely 
! ! 
And scarcely able to walk Now I am 
Gaining strength ! and “ Fiesh!”’ 
And hardly a day passes but what I am com- 
plimented on my improved appearance, and it 
is all due to Hop 
Bitters ! J. Wickliffe Johnson, 

— Wilmington, Del. 


without a bunch of green Hops 
bel. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
their name. 


None 
on the white 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in 


GAIN 


Health and Happiness. 


2 DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 
Detroit,” 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”"—Mrs. M. M. B, 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


you Bright's Disease? 


ort cured me when my water was just 
ike blood, 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes ? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 
ever used, Gives almost immediate _relief.’’ 

Dr. PLillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


ou Liver Complaint? 
ort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


Have 
“Kidney 
like chalk 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of bed.” 
CO. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ou Kidney Disease? 
ort made me sound in 

1 doctoring. 

odges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated ? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 

Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


: Have you Malaria? 
‘Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 


remedy [ have ever used in m ice. 
Dr. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J, T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

Kidney Wort rmanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo, H, Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
Kidney-Wort curea me, after i was 
by physicians and I had guffered thirty years.” 

Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


_uadies, are you sufferin 

Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
jet years standing, Many friends use and praise 
te Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rey. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00, 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


Address 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


AN important new enterprise is announced 
in Toe JouRNAL of this week, by Sigmon M. 
Stern, 27 East 44th St ,.New York City. He 
has decided to open a Normal School of Lan- 
guages, in connection with “ Stern’s School of 
Languages of New York City.”” The schoo! 
will supply a want very much felt at present. 
The demand for thoroughly trained teachers of 
languages by the “‘ Natural Method ” is urgent 
from all sections of the country. In order to 
extend and make more available the noble 
work that Prof. Stern has been performing in 
short courses at his Summer Schools, he has 
established the normal school for teaching 
teachers in languages, to be in session during 
the year. This new departure is very timely, 
and no one is better prepared to accomplish 
this good work than Mr. Stearn. We heartily 
commend this school to all seeking to prepare 


to teach the languages by the Natural Method. 
The term opens Oct. 2, 1885. For terms and 
other particulars address Sigmon M. Stern, 
Director, 27 East 44th St., New York City. 


WE advise all of the readers of Toe Jour- 
NAL to send to the Acme Stationery and Paper 
Company, 150 Centre St., New York City, for 
a special price-list of Writing Tablets. These 
Tablets are the most convenient form for 
pupils in the common schools and students in 
the higher institutions. They cannot use so 
economically their paper, as by buying the 
Acme Company Writing Tablets. 


SwasEy’s BLACKBOARDS.— J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 


Col. Parker’s Opinion.—“ In my experience, 
J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows how 
to make a b board,’ F. W. PARKER, 


A. J. Jounson & Co., 11 Great Jones St., 
New York City, have now ready Johnson’s 
General Cyclopedia, the best, latest and cheap- 
est; thoroughly new and original. This work 
is specially adapted to the Family, School, and 
Office. It contains 1,600 pages; new and 
beautifully engravings ; copper-plate maps of 
each state, and the foreign countries ; interest 
and statistical tables ; colored charts, etc., etc. 
It has 26 associate and 7 assistant editors, with 
contributions from eminent scholars in all 
parts of the world. Tbe names of the writers 
are appended to their articles,a feature peculiar 
to this work. It is later than any Cyclopex- 
dia published. 


Tue New Orleans Times-Democrat, in speak. 
ing of the closing of the Exposition, pays trib- 
ute to the Ohio Exhibit as follows: 


**The drawings from the Columbus Public 
Schools,— W. 8S. Goodnough, Supt. of Drawing, 
—are conceded to the unsurpassed in the Expo- 
sition. The logical arrangement of the draw- 
ings have excited general admiration, and have 
attracted the attention of educators from all 
over the country. The commissioner from 
Japan waa so delighted with the work that he 
made an urgent request for this exhibit for 
the National Educational Museum in his native 
country.’”’ 

None but Dixon’s American Graphite pencils 


were used for these drawings. 


WE call the attention of parents and teach- 
ers, in Boston and vicinity, to Mrs. S. H. 
Hayes’s Home and Day School for young 
ladies, advertised in another column. We re- 
gard it one of the best schools of its kind, and 
especially adapted to that class of pupils who, 
for one cause or another, are to be taken 
from the High School or the Latin School. 
Here they can pursue the same course of study 
under less severe pressure, or a different 


course, as circumstances require, and in every | - 


department enjoy equal advantages found in 
the publicschools. The new year opens Oct. 1. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of Frank Wood, on the second page of 
Tue JouRNAL of this week. Mr. Wood prides 
himself on doing absolutely perfect work both 
in style and execution, for the lowest possible 
prices consistent with good material and work. 
We can guarantee every courtesy, attention, 
and prompt execution of orders, to all who 
patronize Mr. Wood. For eleven years his 
business has steadily increased, showing that 
his patrons appreciate his efforts to serve them 


ad 16 Hawley Boston. 


well. His address is 352 Washington Sireet, 
Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 
170 State Street, Chicage, Il. 
ORVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 


Branches : 
N. Y. City 158 E. 55th St : Mr. J. A. Greene, Maanger. 
Allentown, Penn.: Dr, A. R. Horne, Manager. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Prof, J.C. Shirley, Manager. 
Weston, Oregon : Prest. George Owen, Manager. 


We now have 500 VACANCIES. an¢ will recom- 
mend any good teacher to a position in any grade imme- 
diately on receipt of application. We are establishing 
new branches, and our facilities are rapidly increasing. 

Registration fee, $2, Two Dollars woall cower Regis- 
tration in all five of our Agencies. 

We need teachers, and would like yonr application on 
our files. In sending application please state experi- 
ence, positions wanted, branches taught, reference, age, 
étc., and send coples of testimonials. Now is the time 
to apply. Ten dollars wili be paid to any teacher who 
first informs us of a vacancy which we succed in filling. 


Send Postal Card for Application- Form and Circulars. 


THE“ DODGE” OF “ BUREAU 0,” 


Omitting in its recent arithmetical exploit to state 
how many registration fees it collects to every case like 
the exceptional one sophistically used for illustration. 
This was not to “ deceive the applicant,” it couldn’t ; 
it shows how “ Bureau O”’ uses “ bottom facts ” and fig- 
ures that “dont He.” “ Burean O” ciphered out a 
sa¥ing of $53 20 to the one favored member. This is 
insignificant compared with what said Bureau, exacts, 
in registration fees, from hundreds who never get a 
$3000 position, or any other, through it. 

‘* Bureau O” asks incredulously who believes that 
tramps can be rejected? Shrewd “dodge!" Tramp 
teachers will take the hint, pace in the Irresistible two- 
dollar fee, and “ Bureau O” will be happy. Employ- 
ers will take note. 


GOOD TEACHERS REGISTERED FREE and 
served as well as by any agency that charges a fee, 
Five teachers provided with positions to-day, Aug. 20th. 
Form for 

SCHOOL OFFICERS provided with teachers with- 
out charge. Our supply is now probably the largest 
and best to be found in any Bureau in the country. 
Our members are registe and represented not for 
two dollars, but for their merits. Free registration 
brings an abundance of good teachers, and leaves no 
motive for enrolling others. R E, AVER 

oe American School Burean, 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


BOTTOM FACTS AND DODGES. 


The first bottom fact to be exposed 'is 'that Bureau 
A’s so called free registration is not a fact at all; every 
dolar (and more) paid out by that Bureau for advertis- 
ing, circulars, stationery, book-keeping, pos'age,etc . is 
collected of its members and some of it in a questionable 
Way,as we shall see. Postage to the last farthing is 
charged every member; not even a circular withont a 
stamp! Why not free postage as well as free advertis- 
ing, book keeping and the like? The registration fee is 
to pay these expenses and nothing else, for services ren- 
a member. If some items are remitted, why 
not ? 

The second bottom fact is that all the expenses of regis- 
tering the many, except postage, are charged by Bureau 
A to the few inextracommission. Bureau A claims that 
Bureau O. takes an exceptional case tolllustrate. Not 
so. Bureau A’s bills, without a fee, are uniform, 
larger than Bureau O's bills, with a fee. bureau 
taxes all alike for the expenses of registration, while Bu 
peau A taxes the few forthe expenses of themany. The 
fhe successful members have to } ay the bills of trumps. 
Hence “ good teachers registered free, are not served as 
well as they are by the agency that charges a fee.” 
But none can fail to see where the dodges ’’ come in. 

Bureau O has not asked the question, as quoted by 
Burean A, ‘‘ who believe that tramps can be rejected ? ” 
but who believes that Bureau A has ever rejected any ? 
“' Five teachers provided with positions by Bureau A 
Aug. 20th !”” But Bureau O, can show twice the num- 
ber of engagements, on a hotter dog-day than that, 

Forms without a stamp. School officers served free 
of charge. The best teachers for every grade of school 
constantiy coming in to register, where they can secure 
positions and promotions, at very moderate charges, 

A 


adress 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY; 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 


Aids teachers to secure desirable positions in the South 
and West. Enclose stamp for teachers’ application 
form. 


MISS HESSE, 
B36 West Twenty-first St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Supplies competent 


TRACHERS, LECTURERS, 
TUTORS, SINGERS, 
GOVERNESSES, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &c., &e. 


PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools. 


WANTED, 


An accomplished Lady Vocalist in a large, wealth 
Western liege. Salary, $1000 or more at first ; ulti- 
mately the department will ys $2000 salary. 

Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E, Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm ation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gained an enviable 
= 

other preparations. 
=-FEV R cartiole applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. Price 50c, mail 
or at dr’ Send for circular. 
¥Y BROTHERS, Drnggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


EST TEACHERS, aca rountan, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions, 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL Lystrrurs, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

“It affords ape plensane to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering satis- 
faction in her department. We consider the Bureau 
CONSCIENTIOUS and RELIABL in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” 

Dre. NATHAN C, SOHAEFFER, 
Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


L. LANDIS, Manager 
520 631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; 

good schools ents. Call on or address 

J. SOURS 


28 Union Square, New York. 
WESTERN 
ACENCY. 
Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 


240 =x (1) 


should register with us at once. 
If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
d want something higher and bet- 


_ are ambitious, an 
r, it is to your interest to register with us. 
any Professors, Superintendents, Princl Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 
498 tf LEMMON BRO8S., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


WE HAVE CALLS FOR 


A number of thoroughly qualified and experienced 
teachers, The inexperienced or incapable will save 
valuable time by making application to such Bureaus 
as want from to 5000 teachers at once. We shall be 
satisfied if wecan get enough good applicants to fill 
vacancies. We believe that a Teachers’ Agency can be 
honestly conducted and be successful, and the favors 
which we have received in the past warrant us in saying 
that such frankness and honesty are appreciated by 
both schools and teachers. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont 8St., Boston, Mass, 


525 b 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ABLISHED IN 1880, 48 


Roma, Ga., MARom 10, 1885, 
During the t two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers throngh the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious, Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 
him. L. R. GWALTNREY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to f° South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
513 eow 238% Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 


The Central Educational Buread. 


1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
TEACHERS. | POSITIONS. 
PROPERTY. 


SCHOOL 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. O. 5B. FELL, Sec’y. 
H 
The Union Teachers’ Agencv. 
1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 
2. Aids teachers in obtaining positions, 
3. Seils or rents school properties, 
Application blank and circular sent on request, 
Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, New YORK. 


N. B. -We have now on our books a large number of 
“ calls for teachers ” at good salaries, 621 tf 


The Eastern Educational Buread, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite auch to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 


ers, Address 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
5i4tf 36 Bromifleld Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only — can be obtained pe} 
the School Bureau department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 
stitution furnishing instruction to “‘any persou 
in any stady,’? through direct correspondence with 
eminent specialists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first class Literary and Educational Journal, 

N B.— Schools ar? families supplied with teachers 
FRE®. Address THE CORRESPO\DENOR UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle St., Chicago. (AGTSs. WANTED.) 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 


Educational Portraits, to this Office, 


Sept. 8, 1886. 
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“ The Story of Tim’s Journey.” THE NORMAL THE AMERICAN MALE CHOIR. 
The above comprises the contents of a new and anique work designed for young puptis ia drawing for either MUSIC COUR SE. “tor Mate gate 


achool or home use. Ita title is 


THE ORIGINAL-DRAWING BOOK. 


By EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. 


It is designed and especially adapted for use with Kriisi’s Synthetic Drawing Course, as su 
work, though it may be used with any series. It provides for original illustrations of objects d bed in the 
story, scitable spaces being left in the text for the purpose, which are to be filled in by the pupil. All know 
how prone children are to make “‘ pictures,” as the walis of many school-rooms and the margins of text-books 
will testify. With the “ Original- wing Book,” the pupll will be able to gratify this propensity with some 
definite pu in view, and his work will not only be in the direction of systematic study of drawing, but it 
will be of a kind and in a form that will arouse greater interest, and incite a constant effort to excel. 


A specimen copy will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers on receipt of 12 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


lementary 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H, E. HOLT. 


A complete series of Music Readers and Charta for 
schools and private classes, with Teachers Manua! 
accompanying. 

Special Entreductory and Exchange Price 
List furnished en application. 


The Teachers’ Mavual js filled with valuable sugges- 
ions and explanations as to the best methods of teach- 
ing vocal music. A copy will be sent postpaid, to any 


teacher, on receipt of 40 cents. 
Correspondence is invited. 


WM. WARE & CO F 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., N. ¥. 
S. A. MAXWELL, 134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


the Board of Education of the City of New York for the use of every 
Sores oy eacher in the Public hools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes,—one for Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, contain th most method cf teaching ory subject in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New Yor a § 1t contains a greater fund of valuable information, 


MAUMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Fiuxiey’s Lessons in Klem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 
Hescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational 


-40 
1.10 


logue sent free on application. 


practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work is to be found ip any book similar in charactertor 

educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theortes of the best educational authorities of he 

day, this book is a guide or an asssstant to teachers evrrywhere. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 

ndispensabie. J. 8. BA K, Publisher, 55 CeDAR Sreext, New Yoré Ciry. 
PRIMARY MEANUAL, «. i 81.00 | Beth book« sent to one address on receipt 

examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instrnction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 


I have carefull 
think it an able | practical work, which will be found an invaiuable assistant to all teachers, and particulars, 
to those just beginning the profession of . I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
out the United States. THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal Coilege, ety Oi City. 


New York, July 2, 1884. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's ro! eee | is a practical work, prepared by 
an experieaced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upona regular 
classical course. New edition pow ready. A we 12me 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, $1. Copies sent post-free for 
a. With a view to introduction in school or college, | 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an axbaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration, and Questions for Examination, Prof. 
T. D. SUPLE®. ‘Trench On the Study of Words,” 
| originally in Lectures,was but poorly adapted for use as 
a text-book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
nme. The advantages claimei for it, over all other 
editions, are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. 
Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cts., by 


cents. ~ 
A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. * 0. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


Prang’s Celor Chart. 


154zz 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, ton.” 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS, 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOUL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues, 387 tf 


sisting of Quartets, Gespel Sengs, An. 

thems, Chants, Glees, Songs, and Patri. 

otic Pieces, 

By J. H. TENNEY, a com who has had great 
success in this style, his music forming an ee 

160 large vo pages 106 pieces, oirs co 
Male Quartets will nd the book a awe mn 
social singing circles will find in it Sacred and Secular 
music to their taste. 


Price in Boards $1, or $9, per doz. 


Paper 80 cts. 

The extraorninary revival of 

WAR SONGS. military and patriotic feeling 
typitied by the increase and energy of organizations, 
bas brought this collectien into very great favor. It 
contains Songs for the Camp Fire and the March, 
Memorial Songs, and in fact the choicest of all that 
meng 4 bitterness) awaken memories of the great war. 
very famifiy should havea copy. Choruses are for 
Male Voices, and there is an accompaniment for Piano 


or Or; 
sil Price 50 Cents. 


--—— 


COLLEGE SON kind. 
number o students songs, with the true college 
vim to them, an 


including the favorite popular so 
Bonn 


of the day, as “ Rosalie” “ My y,;’ “Solomon 
Levi,’ Clementine,” etc. 


Price 50 Cents. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Yiurray St., New Veork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
lishers of 


’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation, A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 


Pranog’s Natural History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 


Prang’s Natl. Mistory Series for Children. 


Intended to be used for Supplementary Readir 


Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 


Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 
For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools, (Adopted by Boston Schoo! Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu/f’s of Prany’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
Catalogue and particulars 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


180 Wabash Ave., CHTOAGO, | 7 Park Street, Bosron. 


AMERICAN’ SCHOOL BOOK OCO., HARPER & BROTHERS, 
LOUIS, MO, 
i New York, 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC... LIsH 
Shakespeare. 


PUB 


is Rolfe’ 


SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN KOOK-KEEPING.. 
OURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. : 


Stone’s History of England. 


By A. P. STONE, LIL. 


D. 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WiTH MAPS, &c. 
This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 


GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... .15 
WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLIisH HISTORY....... 70 along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Kev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
Catalogues sent application. main events without wearyir m a 
I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold | 7 ass of unimportant facts and figures. . 


singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
paper covers. 


If, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 

For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng, 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


NOW! READY, 


CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER. 


124 es. Illustrated, Large Easy Language 
Price, cloth, 
The only Physiology adapted to the requirements of 
the new law, suitable for Primary Classes, 


IL. Hygiene for Young People. 
For imtermediate Classes. 12mo, cloth Illus, 50c. 


JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA. 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 


It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 


Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Qnincy, Easton; Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, 
— Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; 

Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingham State Norms! Schools, etc., etc. 


Portland, Me.; 
Batta- 
N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn. ; Grand 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 
Correspondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, Pablishers, 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


III, Steele's Hygienic Physiology, 
For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth Illus. 
$1.00, The same abridged, 50 cts. 


THOROUGERLY NEW and OHIGINAL! 

A work ee adapted to the Family, School, and 
Office. Far superior to any work of the kind ever is- 
sued; containiug 1,600 pages ; new and beautiful en- 


e countries ; in and statistica es ; colore 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers, charts, etc. it has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant 


“411 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTOR, Agent, 32 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Boston Foreign Bookstore, 


144 Tremont Street, 
Between West St. and Temple Place, 
AGENCY FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


HENRY HOLT, & CO., New York, 
E. STEIGER & CO., New York, 


Editors, with contributions from eminent scholars in 
ali parts of the world. The names of the writers are 
appended to their articles, a feature peculiar to our 
worksalone. Itis later than any Cyclopzxdia published. 
Territory is fast being allotted. Canvassers are making 


once, By subscription. Complete in two volumes. 
Address A.J. JOUMNSON & CO. 


il Great Jones St., New Vork. 
E. B, FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
NOTE.—The first edition is almost gone and the sale 
will doubtless far surpass that of any Cyclopedia ever 
published. Over 300 agencies est:blished. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


The Elementary Sotence Sertes (30 vols. 4 
big money in all sections. Secure field and outfit at Le 


1. 
Bascom’s Mental Sctence, English Literature 


Putnam’s Hints 


G. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


1.25 


Putnam’s World’s Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Schoo 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 


1.50 
~ 2.00 
ome 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on ee 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTRM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
Astor Pl NORMAL READERS, 
stor Place, BUCKWALTER’S SPELLFRS, 
NEW YORK RAUB’S ARITHMETIOS. 
BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Hawley RLAIR’S RUETORIO, 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENOR. 
GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
Wabash Ave., | RLDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 
CHICAGO ( New Edition.) 
AGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westianke’s Commen School Literature. 
Lioyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Feiton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-~BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 


5 | Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 2806 tf eow 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have Scnool Books which you do not care to 
> I_ will take them in exchange for books you may 
a Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c, in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 

©. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 


to the pubtishers. 


as CHICAGO, ILL. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


Preofesser SAU VEUR. 


Large stock of Imported and American Editions of| MONROE'S Readers & Speilers., PUBLISHERS, 

Catalogues on application. usiness-Stand 

532 bh CARL SCHOENHOF. | WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosaway.| POWELL'S Language Serie. | BOSTON. 
PUB Mathemati 
Anderson’s ioterice and Wist’l Beaders; — 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; New U. 8 History. 16 Astor Place, 
Thomeon’s New vithmetics and Algebra;| S00DRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
Reed and Kellogg's Graded Lessonsin En-| American Literature, 
and Migher Ecssons in English English Literature. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt 1PPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. | "ARKER’S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s W i 
orks wil 
to an by the author, on receipt of half the retail price. ; be sent 
chools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAM 
CAISE, POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction price of 
Ic ela GRAMMAIRE 
The books are sent C. O. D. unless otherwise 
Desoriptive circulars will be sent to applicants. 
635 a Address, DR. L. BAUVEUR. Germantown, Pa, 


Lessons in Number.” 


the best features of the wor 


Copy for examination 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


How. E. E. 


Ciry Hatt, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1886. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 


Very respectfully, 


In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITES ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 


wthi a view to first introduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 cts. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. Cincinnati and New York. 


C, 


STEARNS MB. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


| 
| 
| 
— 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Olassics for Students. 
(4 vols, ready) $1.00 cua | 
| Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vois.), 75c 2: 
7 
50 
Ireland’s Pocket Olassical Dictionary, 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics,and Legic 
| 
L 
| 
| 


